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Caerleon-on-Usk on the Welsh border, died at Amersham 
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(12s. 6d.). The book has a long and interesting preface, 
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Doren Stern, and there is a portrait frontispiece. Here 
the very best of Machen’s work is collected. 
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dilly.”” He remarked further that it was “‘as fantastic as 
Ronald Firbank, with the wit and high spirits of the 
younger, happier Evelyn Waugh. Here is a light novel 
that is genuinely light.”” And Elizabeth Bowen, writing in 
The Tatler: ‘The exotic flower comes back as ‘fresh as if 
it had been plucked only yesterday. It could not be 
wittier : the Nineties, one realises, really had something.” 
Mr. Robert Hichens’ decision to reprint his earliest 
novel has clearly been amply justified. 
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ment to an exploration of the country in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. Another reprint now available is THE 
SONNETS OF LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS (2s. 6d.), a virtually 
complete and final collection issued in a handy edition 


suitable for the pocket. 
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MOTHER MARIE 
THERESE 


By 
ROBERT LOWELL 


(She was drowned in 1912. The speaker is a Canadian nun stationed 


in New Brunswick.) 


LD sisters at our Maris Stella House 
Remember how the Mother’s strangled grouse 
And snow-shoe rabbits matched the royal glint 
Of Pio Nono’s vestments in the print 
- That used to face us, while our aching ring 
Of stationary rockers saw her bring 
Our cake. Often, when sunset hurt the rocks 
Off Carthage, and surprised us knitting socks 
For victims of the Franco-Prussian War, 
Our scandal’d set her frowning at the floor; 
And vespers struck like lightning through the gloom 
And oaken ennui of her sitting room. 
It strikes us now, but cannot re-inspire; 
False, false and false, I mutter to my fire. 
The good old times, ah yes! But good, that all’s 
Forgotten like our Province’s cabals; 
And Jesus, smiling earthward, finds it good; 
For we were friends of Cato, not of God. 
This sixtieth Christmas, I’m content to pray 
For what life’s shrinkage leaves from day to day; 
And it’s a sorrow to recall our youn 
Raptures for Mother, when her trophies hung, 
Fresh in their blood and color, to convince 
Even Probationers that Heaven’s Prince, 
Befriending, whispered “‘Is it then so hard? 
Tarry a little while, O disregard 
Time’s wings and armor, ne it flutters down 
Papal tiaras and the Bourbon crown; — 
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For quickly, priest and prince will stand, their shields 
Before each others’ faces, in the fields, : 
Where, as I promised, virtue will compel 

Michael and all his angels to repel 
Satan’s advances, till his forces lic 
Beside the Lamb in blissful fealty.” 

Our Indian summer! Then, our skies could lift, 

God willing; but an Indian brought the gift. 

“A sword,” said Father Turbot, “not a saint”; 

Yet He who made the Virgin without taint, 

Chastised our Mother to the Rule’s restraint. 

Was it not fated that the sweat of Christ 

Would wash the worldly serpent? Christ enticed 

Her heart that fluttered, while she whipped her hounds 
Into the quicksands of her manor grounds — — 

A lordly child, her habit fleur-de-lys’d 

There she dismounted, sick; with little heed, 
Surrendered. Like Proserpina, who fell 

Six months a year from earth to flower in hell; 

She half-renounced by Candle, Book and Bell 

Her flowers and fowling pieces for the Church. 

She never spared the child and spoiled the birch; 

And how she’d chide her novices, and pluck 

Them by the ears for gabbling in Canuck, 

While de was reading Rabelais from her chaise, 

Or parroting the Action Frangaise. 

Her letter from the soi-disant French King, 

And the less treasured golden wedding ring 

Of her shy Bridegroom, yellow; and the regal 
Damascus shot-guns, pegged upon her eagle 

Emblems from Hohenzollern standards, rust. 

Our world is passing; even she, whose trust 

Was in its princes, fed the gluttonous gulls, 

That whiten our Atlantic, when like skulls 

They drift for sewage with the emerald tide. 
Perpetual novenas cannot tide 

Us past that drowning. After Mother died, 

“An emigree in this world and the next,” 

Said Father Turbot, playing with his text. 

Where is he? Surely, he is one of those, 
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Whom Christ and Satan spew! But no one knows 
What’s happened to that porpoise-bellied priest. 
He lodged with us on Louis Neuvieme’s Feast, 
And celebrated her memorial mass. 

His bald spot tapestried by colored glass, 

Our angels, Prussian blue and flaking red, 

He squeaked and stuttered “N-n-othing is so d-dead 
As a dead s-s-sister.”” Off Saint Denis’ Head, 

Our Mother, drowned on an excursion, sleeps. 

Her billygoat, or its descendant, keeps 

Watch on a headland, and I hear it bawl 

Into this sixty-knot Atlantic squall, 

“Mamama’s Baby,” past Queen Mary’s Neck, 

The ledge at Carthage—almost to Quebec, 

Where Monsieur de Montcalm, on Abraham’s 
Bosom, asleep, perceives our world that shams 

His New World, lost—however it atones 

For Wolfe, the Englishman, and Huron bones 

And priests’. O Mother, here our snuffling crones 
And cretins feared you, but I owe you flowers. 

The dead, the sea’s dead, has her sorrows, hours 

On end to lie tossing to the east, cold, 

Without bed-fellows, washed and bored and old, 
Bilged by her thoughts, and worked on by the worms, 
Until her fossil convent come to terms 

With the Atlantic. Mother, there is room 

Beyond our harbor. Past its wooden Boom 

Now weak and waterlogged, that Frontenac 

Once diagrammed, she welters on her back. 

The bell-buoy, whom she called the Cardinal, 
Dances upon her. If she hear at all, 

She only hears it tolling to this shore, 

Where our frost-bitten sisters know the roar 

Of water, inching, always on the move 

For virgins, when they wish the times were love, 
And their hysterical hosannahs rouse 

The loveless harems of the buck-ruffed grouse, 

Who drums, untroubled now, beside the sea— 

As if he found our stern virginity 

Contra naturam. We are ruinous; 
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God’s Providence through time has mastered us: 
Now all the bells are tongueless, now we freeze, 
A later Advent, pruner of warped trees, 
Whistles about our nunnery slabs, and yells, 
And water oozes from us into wells; 

A new year swells and stirs. Our narrow Bay 
Freezes itself and us. We cannot say 

Christ even sees us, when the ice floes toss 

His statue, made by Hurons, on the cross, 

That Father Turbot sank on Mother’s mound— 
A whirligig! Mother, we must give ground, 
Little by little; but it does no good. 

Tonight, while I am piling on more driftwood, 
And stooping with the poker, you are here, 
Telling your beads; and breathing in my ear, 
You watch your orphan ‘swording at her fears. 

I feel you twitch my shoulder. No one hears 

Us mock the sisters, as we used to, years 

And years behind us, when we heard the spheres 
Whirring venite; and we held our ears. 

My Mother’s hollow sockets fill with tears. 


[ With acknowledgments to the Editor of the “Kenyon Review” 


THE NATURE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


Oo one would suppose that the verbal answer to the question 

“What is engineering ?” is itself an act of engineering. But 

to say what philosophy isis a philosophic act; unless, indeed, 
one is giving a purely historical answer, that is, unless one is content 
to indicate the sort of topics with which the sort of people who 
are commonly called philosophers have dealt. If, however, one 
leaves out of account this purely historical answer, one can 
scarcely say what thenature of philosophy is without presupposing 
a philosophy: one cannot give an entirely “neutral” answer. At 
first sight it might seem that one can. Cannot one mention the 
sort of thing the philosopher is trying to do? It seems to me that, 
unless one is content to say what, as a matter of historical fact, 
“philosophers” have tried, and are trying, to do (the purely 
historical answer), one will inevitably say what, in one’s own 
opinion, the philosopher ought to be trying to do, if he is to be 
called a philosopher. But one cannot give an answer of this kind 
without presupposing a philosophy. Therefore, to give such an 
answer is itself a philosophic act. 

Suppose that one says that the function of the philosopher is to 
analyse scientific concepts and, to a greater or less extent, the 
concepts expressed in ordinary language. One will not give this 
answer unless one supposes that metaphysical philosophy is fruit- 
less or even meaningless, that is, unless one has already embraced 
some type of positivism. Or suppose that one answers that 
philosophy is the study of ultimate causes or the science of being 
as being. In giving this answer one presupposes that there can be 
such a study or such a science; one is presupposing that meta- 
physical philosophy is possible and that phrases like “ultimate 
causes” and “being as being” are not meaningless. It seems to 
follow, then, that, since there can be different dimibin, there 
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can be different answers to the question what philosophy is. This 
is not to say, of course, that all philosophies are equally true or 
false; but it does mean that there is no purely “neutral” answer to 
the question what philosophy is, unless, as I have said, one is 
content to make a series of purely historical judgments concern- 
ing the activities of philosophers. But in this article I propose to 
leave on one side the purely historical answer and to consider two 
philosophical answers. 

In the four lecturest on the nature of philosophy which he 
gave at the Bonner Hochschulwoche in September, 1947, Professor 
Josef Pieper states that philosophizing is an act by which one 
transcends or passes beyond the world of work. What is meant 
by the world of work (die Arbeitswelt)? It is the sphere of utility 
and of the fulfilment of needs; it is governed by the idea of 
useful purpose. We all have needs which have to be met by 
practical activity; we need food and clothing, for example, and a 
great deal of human activity is directed to the fulfilment of these 
needs. In order to meet the needs of man as a living thing a vast 
and complicated system of co-ordinated activities has grown up 
which is dominated by the idea of “utility,” of meeting those 
needs and fulfilling those purposes which arise from man’s nature 
as a being in the world, as a being which stands in a necessary 
relation to material things considered as means or instruments to 
the satisfaction of his wants and the fulfilment of his vital func- 
tions. Just as the plant has its “world,” defined in terms of its 
vital needs and functions, and just as the animal has its “world,” 
which is of greater extent than that of the plant inasmuch as the 
animal possesses sensitive life, so has man his “world.” Inasmuch 
as man is a rational being, his “world” is far more extensive and 
varied than that of the animal; but it is none the less definable in 
terms of man’s vital needs, functions and purposes. 

I have put the word “world” in inverted commas, because the 
word has been used above in a peculiar sense, that is, to denote 
the world considered as a complex of means or instruments for 
the satisfaction of the wants and vital purposes of a living thing. 
The advance from the vegetative life of the plant to the rational 
life of man carries with it an enlargement of the corresponding 
“world”; but the word “world” is still being used in the same 
special sense. Man, however, is not, like the plant and the animal 


t Published under the title Was heisst philophieren? Késel-Verlag, Munich, 1948. 
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confined to the “world” in this sense. Man, as a spiritual being, 
has not got simply “a world,” a world definable with reference 
to his vital needs and purposes; he lies open to and can apprehend 
in some way the world, in the sense of all being. He can transcend 
the world of utility and can apprehend being as being, being in 
its totality, not simply in relation to his practical needs and 
purposes. Man is not merely “economic man.” To philosophize 
is to transcend the world of practical utility, to forsake it in 
favour of the contemplation of being as such. 

This does not mean that, in order to philosophize, one has to 
turn one’s back on the things one encounters in daily experience; 
but it does mean that one has to consider them from a different 
point of view and under a different aspect. One has to consider 
them, no longer as objects of desire or as related to one’s practical 
needs, but under their aspects as being. For example, if one asks 
what human purpose these things serve, one is asking a practical 
question; but if one asks why there are things at all, one is asking 
a philosophic question. But one will not ask such a question 
unless one has first been struck with wonder that there are things 
at all, that there is something and not nothing. As Aristotle said, 
philosophy begins with wonder. The beginning of philosophy is 
to see in the accustomed and familiar the unaccustomed and un- 
familiar; it involves a kind of “conversion” or change of view- 

oint. 
' This approach to absolute Being from phenomenal being is an 
approach from below upwards; it takes its rise in contemplation 
of the things of daily experience. Moreover, though man as a 
spiritual being can transcend phenomena, he is not in a position 
to apprehend absolute Being directly and immediately. Quite apart 
from any other reason, then, he isunable to produceaclosed system 
of philosophy, in the sense of producing a deduction of the world 
of immediate experience from absolute Being, of such a kind that 
nothing more remains to be done. The problem of being must 
ever be renewed afresh; it is primarily a seeking for an answer, 
a loving search for wisdom. Philosophy is, therefore, essentially 
related to or orientated towards theology. If philosophy seeks for 
the transcendent truth which God alone possesses, revelation 
alone can give the answer. This is not to say that theology renders 
philosophy superfluous. The theologian starts from the data of 
revelation; the philosopher begins with wonder at the existence 
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of phenomena; and this wonder, this sense of mystery, is not 
something which can ever be rendered superfluous. 

In ae work, Leisure and Worship, Professor Pieper speaks 
of the modern “proletariatization” of man. He is not referring 
primarily to Marxism and the Marxist idea of the proletariat, but 
rather to the general tendency in modern re ae civilization to 
bring all men under the category of “worker.” “Worker’’ does 
not necessarily mean manual worker; we have mental “workers” 
and manual workers; but they are all “workers.” This is symp- 
tomatic of the reduction of the world to the world of utility, 
the world of vital needs and their fulfilment; and the spirit which 
expresses itself in such a conception of the universe of being has 
tended to invade and even to conquer philosophy itself. Philo- 
sophizing has to be justified by its “utility.” What Professor 
Pieper means can be seen in its most extravagant and exaggerated 
form in the Soviet system. All citizens are “workers”; their 
justification lies in their work. Philosophers are also “workers.” 
In so far as they serve a “useful” purpose, they are justified; in so 
far as their work is not “useful,” they are unjustified. Philosophy 
is thus not a leisured activity in the sense in which Aristotle 
understood leisure; it does not possess an end of its own; it is 
subordinated to extrinsic purposes. In this world of utility con- 
templation of being is, as ae 4 useless and unjustified. “Leisure” 
in such a world does not mean giving oneself to activities which 
transcend the category of utility; it means a comparative idleness, 
the only function of which is to equip oneself for further “useful 
work.” “‘Proletariatization” denotes, therefore, enslavement to 
the work-process and to the world of utility; the wonder, which 
is the origin of philosophy, is quite foreign to this world; and 
true philosophy cannot live in it. (One may raise the question in 
passing whether the reduction of philosophy to the analysis of 
scientific concepts is not a symptom of what Pieper calls “prole- 
tariatization.”) A genuine “deproletariatization” must consist in 
making available to the working man a sphere of significant 
activity which is not “work.” True philosophy is, as we have 
seen, a transcending of the world of utility; but philosophy is 
obviously not everybody’s cup of tea. The sphere of significant 
activity which is not “work” and which is available to all is 
worship. It follows that one way, the most important way, of 

t Musse und Kult, Késel-Verlag, Munich, 1948. 
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freeing the proletariat from the proletarian spirit and mentality 
is to reawaken the understanding and practice of true worship. 
Even the concept of worship can be degraded, of course, and 
brought under the category of utility; but to discuss worship 
and its relation to the industrial mentality would be to go outside 
the scope and purpose of this article; I mention it to show how 
strongly Pieper sets himself against the reduction of man to 
“economic man.” Worship breaks the circle of utility for all 
men; philosophy for comparatively few; but both religious 
activity and philosophic activity break the circle, and neither can 
be reduced to the sphere of “the useful.” Any attempt so to 
reduce them degrades them and perverts their nature. Of course, 
in a higher sense both activities are “useful’’; but it is easy to see 
what is meant. One should worship God because He is God, and 
one should seek the truth because it is the truth, not for what one 
can “get out of it.” 

Professor Pieper’s idea of philosophy is based on that of Plato, 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. The Aristotelian division between 
theoretic or contemplative activity and practical activity re- 
appears in his thought. But one can note also the influence of the 
German existentialists. The lectures on the nature of philosophy 
show the influence of Martin Heidegger, not only in regard to 
the use of certain phrases, like the description of man as a being- 
in-the-world, but also in regard to the concept of “the world” - 
(what the Germans call die Umwelt) as a complex of instruments 
or tools for the satisfaction of the subject’s needs or purposes. It is 
true that Pieper insists that man not only has a world, as the 
animal has its world, but also is in and is open to the world, that 
is, the totality of being, but this idea is not foreign to Heidegger's 
philosophy. In his letter on humanism: Heidegger explains that 
when he said in Sein und Zeit, that man is characterized by being 
in-the-world, he was not using the word “world” in the sense of 
this world as contrasted with the other world or in the sense of the 
material world as contrasted with the spiritual world. He protests 
against the drawing of the conclusion that man is for him neces- 
sarily a “this-worldly” being. By “the world” he meant “being,” 
without any dogmatic restriction of being to material being. On 
this point, then, Pieper’s position is akin to that of Heidegger. 
Moreover, the emphasis he lays on the problem of being recalls 
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to mind the emphasis laid by Heidegger on the same problem at 
the beginning of Sein und Zeit. Again, Pieper follows Heidegger 
in approaching the problem of being through a consideration of 
man. 
On the other hand, though Heidegger does not deny the 
existence of the Transcendent, Pieper’s insistence on transcending 
as characteristic of the areola 2 act reminds one more of 
Jaspers than of Heidegger. It must be added, however, that, 
though Pieper will not admit that any final and closed system of 
philosophy can be elaborated, his thought is free from that 
relativism from which Jaspers seems unable to free himself. For 
Jaspers it is only by “philosophic faith” that one can apprehend 
the Transcendent and any clothing of the Transcendent with 
definite characteristics is the result of a personal choice. It is, 
therefore, relative. It follows that there is an inevitable tension 
between the philosophic attitude of mind and the religious 
acceptance of a definite revelation. For Pieper, on the other 
hand, philosophy is orientated towards theology, though the 
acceptance of revelation does not annul the philosophic attitude. 
Indeed, it is precisely the Christian who can most ale experience 
the sense of mystery; and a firm belief in a definite revelation does 
not contradict or destroy this experience. Pieper is a Catholic, 
whereas Jaspers, by his very conception of metaphysics, is unable 
to bind himself to the acceptance of any definite doctrine, meta- 
physical or theological. 
Professor Pieper evidently mistrusts the impulse to systemati- 
zation which has been characteristic of several of the most famous 
philosophers. According to him, if I have not misunderstood his 
meaning, the primary function of philosophy is to open the mind 
to the metaphenomenal, to raise the problem of Being. I do not 
mean to suggest that he does not consider that the problem is 
susceptible of any philosophic answer; but, obviously, the more 
emphasis one lays on the actual raising of a problem and on the 
realization that there is a problem the less emphasis one will tend 
to lay on a completely systematized answer, if for no other 
reason than that the systematization of answers in a series of 
clear-cut propositions which can be learnt by heart and repeated 
tends to decrease the sense of wonder and mystery which should 
accompany the raising of the problem in so far as it is a genuine 
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with this point of view; but I should like to turn to a rather 
different conception of philosophy, as it seems to me to constitute, 
in some degree, a complement to that of Pieper. 

Professor Brand Blanshard’s work, The Nature of Thought, 
which is the fruit of prolonged and careful reflection, deserves to 
be discussed for its own sake and not simply in subordination to 
the general theme of this article. Unfortunately, however, I 
cannot, in the space at my disposal, discuss the work as a whole 
or in detail. Let it suffice to say that in these days, with logical 
positivism on the one hand and existentialism on the other, with 
Marxism in the background, it is a relief to turn to a work of 
sustained “‘academic’”’ philosophizing, the author of which neither 
reduces philosophy to logical analysis nor relapses into oracular 
obscurity and who does not find it necessary to season a book on 
the nature of thought with social or political propaganda. Mr. 
Blanshard, who is professor of philosophy at Yale University, 
has been strongly influenced by the tradition represented by 
Bradley, Bosanquet and Joachim. This tradition is far from 
fashionable to-day; but personally I find Professor Blanshard’s 
adherence to it rather refreshing. One should add, however, that 
he is much more lucid than some of his predecessors. 

After a careful study of perception Professor Blanshard passes 
to the theory of the idea (“the attainment of free ideas marks our 
escape from the mind of the animal’’) and follows up his critical 
discussions of behaviourism, pragmatism, realism and critical 
realism by drawing attention to the teleological nature of mind 
and of the activity of knowing. The transcendent end of knowing 
is to apprehend the nature of things, while its immanent end is “to 
achieve a state of insight that will bring the theoretic impulse to 
rest.” “Thought is that activity of mind which aims directly at 
truth”; and in the third book, on “the movement of reflection,” 
the author tells us that reflective thought is directed towards the 
goal of intelligibility. This means that reflective thought is 
directed towards the apprehension of reality as a related system 
in which the parts are rendered intelligible by their necessary 
place in the system. There are, of course, various partial systems 
(the detective, for instance, endeavours to fit a detached fragment 
of fact into a relatively comprehensive picture or system); but 

™ 1939; second impression 1948. 2 vols. George Allen and Unwin. 42s. net the 
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the philosopher aims at a complete system. This is, indeed, an 
ideal or goal; it is not necessarily realized; but the “nisus towards 
wholeness” remains the mainspring of reflective thought, of the 
work of understanding. Two quotations will, I hope, make 
Professor Blanshard’s position clear. “Throughout the career of 
thought, from its first tentative appearance in perception to the 
flights of speculative reason, there is a single continuous drive 
towards intelligible system, a system which, as all-comprehensive, 
is logically stable, and, as perfectly integrated, leaves no loose 
ends.” “The ideal of complete understanding would be achieved 
only when this system . . . was not a system that itself was frag- 
mentary and therefore contingent, but one that was all-inclusive 
and so org snized internally that every part was linked to each 
other by intelligible necessity.” 

To prove conclusively the rationality of things is not logically 
— since one could not prove this without presuppositions; 

ut if one is going to think at all, that is, attempt to understand, 
one necessarily assumes intelligibility. One can ask, however, if 
there are any positive reasons for believing that the nature of 
things is intelligible. In Blanshard’s view the discovery of internal 
relations and an understanding of the nature of causality enable us 
to see in the world the outlines of a necessary structure which is 
the counterpart of thought’s ideal. He argues that everything is 
causally related to everything else (the “principle of indeter- 
minacy”’ has not, Blanshard considers, disproved this proposi- 
tion) and that causality involves an element of necessity in the 
logical sense. The logical positivist would not accept Blanshard’s 
contentions; but the latter is well aware of this, of course, and 
gives an excellent criticism of logical positivism. In any case, if 
Blanshard’s principles are correct, it follows that “the immanent 
end of thought is no will-o’-the-wisp; it is relevant to the experi- 
enced nature of things; to the best of our knowledge the immanent 
and transcendent ends coincide”’ (that is to say, there is an objec- 
tive intelligible order or system which corresponds to the imma- 
nent ideal of reflective thought). 

I consider Professor Blanshard’s work an outstanding and 
admirable example of philosophic thought. That is not the same 
thing as saying that I agree with all he says. For example, in a 
chapter on “‘the tests of truth” Professor Blanshard rejects “verifi- 
cation by mystical insight.” If the mystical experience is ineffable, 
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it is no test of truth: if it is expressed in intelligible propositions, 
we find different mystics contradicting one another. I agree that 
one cannot accept the propositions of mystics as a self-authenti- 
cating court of appeal; and in this sense I agree with the author’s 
point of view. But that mystical experience has been enjoyed by 
certain persons is scarcely open to reasonable doubt, however it 
may be explained (nor does Blanshard raise any doubts as to the 
fact of mysticism), and, though a philosopher cannot reasonably 
take the utterances of mystics as his distinctive test of truth, it 
may well be that a rational study of comparative mysticism would 
yield some light as to the character of reality or some support for 
a conclusion arrived at by other means. Bergson thought so; and 
I agree with him. Again, in a very careful discussion Blanshard 
rejects “correspondence” as the test of truth. He quotes a proposi- 
tion like, “if I had served my God as diligently as I have we the 
king, He would not have given me over in my grey hairs,” and 
asks how one would go about applying the test of correspondence 
in this case. The answer would appear to be simple. If I cannot 
apply the test, I cannot know if the proposition is true. But if 
“‘coherence’”’ is taken as the sole criterion of truth, as Professor 
Blanshard takes it, and if our judgments, in order to be true, must 
cohere with a complete and all-inclusive system of knowledge 
(which is “obviously” beyond us, and “very probably forever 
beyond us’) we do not appear to be much better off. The author 
answers that “for all the ordinary purposes of life” coherence does 
not mean coherence with some inaccessible absolute, but with 
the system of present knowledge; but it seems to me that this 
really leaves the difficulty unanswered and that, if the corre- 
spondence test cannot always be applied, the coherence test can 
never be applied in such a way as to render any proposition 
indubitably true. Blanshard practically admits this last conclusion. 

However, though I do not agree with all that Professor Blan- 
shard says, that does not diminish my admiration for his work. In 
particular I am in entire agreement with his fundamental insistence 
on the immanent end of philosophic thought as the understand- 
ing of reality. Philosophy is not an attempt to do anything “prac- 
tical,”’ as the Marxists would have us believe; nor does it consist 
simply in the analysis of the concepts of science and of everyday 
life, as the logical positivists maintain; it is an attempt to under- 
stand reality as a whole. But I do not share the notion that to 
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understand anything means to apprehend it in a system which 
renders it necessary. If I ask someone why he went for a walk 
and he replies that he did so in order to get exercise, I understand 
his action, and, in a sense, I understand it by apprehending it in 
a “system,” that is, by relating it to a rational choice on the part 
of its cause; but I should not regard the action as necessary, 
except in the sense that it, or “iin, equivalent, was necessary 
if the man’s purpose was to be realized. I do, however, under- 
stand how the action came to be done and why it was done. But 
if I ask why there is finite existence at all, I cannot obtain a philo- 
sophic answer which will enable me to understand its existence 
as clearly as I can understand why my friend went for a walk, let 
alone an answer which will show the systematic necessity of finite 
existence. As Pieper says, not only is wonder the beginning of 
metaphysical philosophy but it also accompanies it and is integral 
to it. To philosophize is to attempt to understand; but sometimes 
it belongs to understanding to understand how little one under- 
stands. To aim at the achievement of an all-inclusive, necessary 
system presupposes or at least implies, as Blanshard admits, a 
certain conception of reality; but I doubt if the history of philo- 
sophic reflection entirely justifies that conception of reality. 
Rather should I agree with Professor Pieper that a complete and 
closed system of deductive philosophy is not only impracticable 
but also impossible. However, one cannot legitimately start with 
that conclusion; and in any case it remains true that the nature of 
philosophy is to understand reality. But I think that the attempt 
to achieve this purpose, if the attempt is pursued to the end, 
inevitably brings one to the position where one has to admit that 
the complete understanding of reality is beyond the power of 
the human mind. The recognition of this truth is not scepticism; 
it isa prolongation of thesense of wonder and mystery with which 


the philosophic quest began. 


THE NET 


By 
ELIZABETH SEWELL 


PAZ stood quiet. It was always necessary to stand quite 

still for a moment or two before moving off. Feet steady 

under steady ankles on the taut wire rope, arms relaxed 
at full length, the long trembling pole held slackly in cold hands, 
Opaz stood, waiting for the slight quiver of the muscles to sub- 
side. It was useless to try to control it; the only thing was to wait, 
without tension or anxiety, till it should stop. Then, after this 
exercise of patience, the feet could set off along their tiny perilous 
thread of pathway. Some of the other people in the profession 
balanced their forward steps with parasols; some even cycled on 
the wire, or pushed their gaudily dressed companions along in 
wheelbarrows. But Opaz had nothing but this long pole which 
reached out six feet or so to either side and trembled a little 
as if in sympathy with Opaz’s own carefully held frame. 

To be suspended at this great height, above darkness in which 
gleamed scattered lights, lent the soul an incomparable sense of 
isolation. Opaz had learned long ago not to look down, for that 
occasioned a growing dizziness, and, with it, terror. To look 
back, too, was an impossibility, so that on the wire life became 
for Opaz without a past, while the future was made up of perhaps 
the next eight feet of rope to be negotiated. After that there was - 
darkness again. If there were faces below, seas of faces, Opaz 
would have seen them only as a pale wash, moonlight-colour, 
through the meshes of the safety net. But Opaz was up above all 
this, and until lately had known indeed what it meant to be alone, 
following that narrow, unswerving and inescapable course above 
the abyss. 

It is one of the characteristics of a dangerous profession that 
those who follow it crave passionately for companionship; but 
should they find a companion, and, worse still, should that com- 
panion be dear to them, then there can be nothing but equally 
passionate self-condemnation for a loved one selfishly exposed to 
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the height of peril. So Opaz knew. For to-night Azuli walked 
beside, and the act was now, for better or worse, a dual one, the 
two figures on their twin wires some distance apart advancing 
slowly across the erratically lighted space. 

Opaz felt the reassuring response of the tugging wire each time 
a foot, flat and resined, was set upon it. It was familiar now, and 
even in this extraordinary universe where draughts blew as coldly 
as winds from spaces beyond stars and comets, there was still the 
possibility of feeling now and again at home, even with a touch of 
exaltation at a difficult and dangerous feat that daunted neither 
sense nor soul. Then Opaz would shift the weight of the pole 
delicately, for the fun of the thing, from hand to hand, alone with 
the twelve feet of bamboo and the wire to walk along. But to- 
night there was Azuli; and Azuli was a different matter. 

They were well out now. Opaz remembered that Azuli would 
probably be a few paces behind, and slowed down for a moment, 
not hesitating but waiting for the other to draw abreast. Opaz 
would not look to see, partly because it was best to keep the eyes 
straight forward, but mostly because there were times when it 
was almost unbearable to see Azuli poised so carelessly above the 
yawning dark below them both. If companionship there were 
in this strange undertaking, Opaz paid dearly for it. And yet the 
imagining of Azuli, not so very far away, was comfort too. 
Before taking on this partner, Opaz had never dared imagine a 
companion, for it would have had to be winged to bear company 
with a tight-rope walker, and the thought of being attended by 
a hovering form that could in the nature of things be only angel 
or fiend was greatly disturbing to the mind, and best not dwelt 
upon. But now there was Azuli, and Opaz’s face lifted a little as 
it did when touched by happiness, picturing that slender quiet 
creature nearby, still seeming so unlikely—not beautiful perhaps, 
but comely and well-made, and in Opaz’s eyes at any rate, pearl 
beyond price. 

The two figures, dwarfed by the great height at which their 
wires were pitched, moved forward slowly, Opaz always slightly 
in advance of Azuli. And after all, as Opaz thought, that is only 
to be expected, for I have been in the profession longer and it 
would be strange if I were not the more skilled of the two. It 
was no easy profession to learn, and very few chose to make it 
their own. Opaz, aware all the time of the darkness that fell away 
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under them, wondered why any one should do so. There can be 
little or no instruction in such an undertaking; it is primarily a 
matter of practice, and courage. Azuli had indeed received such 
help as could be given, and that from Opaz. Had it been adequate, 
Opaz wondered, slowing up again, for Azuli still held behind. 
Courage would sustain Azuli, Opaz knew—knew also that love 
held both of them, firm and unshakable, to strengthen the spirit 
that might well doubt itself in that darkness and isolation. But 
neither courage nor love could save Azuli if skill should prove 
lacking; and such skill as Azuli possessed, be it sufficient or 
insufficient, had been learned from Opaz. Suppose it was not 
enough? Opaz sickened momentarily, and thought of the safety 
net. 

There must be a safety net. It was a recognized feature of an 
act such as this, stretched wide out beneath the two performers 
on their diverging wires, halfway between them and that com- 
fortable earth, sanded over and bright with colours, from which 
they had for a time departed. Of course there must be a safety net. 
Opaz kept on repeating, “of course, of course,” to drown the 
little undercurrent voice that said this was no ordinary tight- 
rope performance. Opaz knew that well enough, but kept on 
saying, “of course, of course there must be a safety net,” with a 
dry mouth. The repetition of words, even though mechanical, 
may hold the mind steady and keep worse thoughts out. It is said 
to be so with certain types of prayer, and Opaz might have been 
praying, lips moving soundlessly as the feet travelled along the 
wire, bearing a form which could compass its own safety without 
undue concentration, and whose eo attention was fastened, 
with the double preoccupation of love and terror, upon another’s. 
For to-night there was Azuli, and Opaz played terror on Azuli’s 
behalf as those cold hands played the balancing-pole, having no 
choice. 

The two ropes were beginning to separate noticeably now. 
This must of necessity be so, for although the near ends of the 
wires were moored close together, the far ends vanished each into 
its own infinity of darkness. The sense of companionship could not 
endure for very long in the huge, empty spaces of the air, and the 
two beings on their respective wires must draw apart in time, 
each bound for a different destination, a solitary star. Opaz knew 
too much of loneliness to try to belittle its pain and fear. But 
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to-night there was Azuli, and with that well-beloved companion 
had come a greater pain and terror, no longer to be kept at 
arm’s length. Suppose Azuli should set a foot wrong upon that 
barely visible hawser, waver drunkenly with arms flung ever 
wider and wider, and then. . . . Opaz had to stand still for a 
—- In any case this would once again give Azuli time to 
catch up. 

O or with agony of that bright head set a little dis- 
dainfully on the poeta, on seeming sal too slight to bear 
the great weight of love that Opaz gave it. But still Opaz did not 
look round. The mind’s image was so plain that it needed no 
supplement of real vision, and in any case the latter might have 
shown only a tiny figure dwindling already into the distance, 
moving inexorably on its private rope away and ever away from 
Opaz’s loving proximity. 

Once again the lone figure stood poised there, waiting; and so 
by motionlessness there was set in motion Opaz’s own undoing. 
For the silence closed in suddenly, and Opaz’s mind reacted to it 
in two ways. First came the realization that Azuli must be ve 
far away now. When they had set off, they had been close poo 
for Opaz to hear what Azuli was doing and to guess by sounds 
the actions of the other, a little behind on the second rope—the 
slightly quickened breathing, the crack of a sharply tightened 
shoulder, the hand rubbing back the hair from that well-known 
face. Now this was gone, and in its place was a silence so old and 
deep and patient that Opaz remembered their precarious plight. 
Had Azuli already wandered so far that the safety net would no 
longer be underneath that other wire with its precious burden? 
For of course there must be a safety net, of course. . .. But Opaz’s 
convulsive murmurs died at the touch of that enormous silence 
on the lips, a kiss but not of peace, for Opaz shook suddenly on 
the rope which shook in answer, and knew the truth. If they 
had been ordinary wire-walkers, things would have been different, 
and the management would have put up the safety net as a matter 
of course, to avoid accidents. But they were engaged upon no 
ordinary feat, in no circus. And who will spread nets to catch and 
hold the casualties among those who dare the gulf and vacuity of 
space itself, walking a wire stretched between the world and some 
indifferent star? Below them lies the pit of the universe, in which 
space and time and all the constellations are only pin-points in 
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the empty dark and silence. Opaz could have endured all this as 
a private doom and destiny; but to-night there was Azuli. 

The thoughts inside Opaz’s head began to blow about as if 
caught in a high wind, like strands of cobwebs blown across a 
pathway in early autumn, long sticky threads unattached and 
useless except to catch in the hair and eyes of any one passing. 
Opaz knew something must be done with these thoughts; they 
must be made into some kind of web again, not left to flap and 
drift at the mercy of easterly gusts of panic. A web might be 
spun from them if one knew how. A web, Opaz thought—that 
is what I need, a web of thought, but not for myself, for if I had 
one, if I knew how to make it, I could spread a web of thought 
under Azuli’s tentative young feet, and the safety net would be 
there after all. 

With clenched concentration, as foot followed foot along the 
rope, Opaz thought it out. There were only two things with 
which the net could be made, the strange, apparently chance 
points of light that winked or glimmered i here and there 
in the darkness below, and the thoughts in Opaz’s head which 
was poised so incongruously among the greater and the lesser stars 
and which alone could draw them together into a net under 
Azuli. 

Opaz began on the task, but with none of that quietude of 
spirit which is needed for the construction of anything in the 
mind; for Opaz gasped in speed and agony, fearing lest it might 
already be too late. It was no use looking now, since the ropes were 
too far apart, and peering eyes would only distract the mind from 
this more urgent task. So Opaz began to spin threads of thought 
across those infinite spaces, from light to light, making as best 
might be a pattern, a web that might prove sufficient to rescue 
love in its extremity, a safety net for Azuli. From the Moon to 
Jupiter one line ran, crossed by others drawing in from Vega and 
Cassiopeia and the Little Bear, while Mercury and Arcturus and 
Orion, joined, put in the transverse threads, and Aldebaran and 
the Pleiades sent them out again to distant and yet more distant 
stars without a name. 

Thus Opaz spun in desperation a maze of human thoughts 
across the impassive face of darkness. But that face took no more 
heed of them than does the face crossed by a blown cobweb in 
a late garden. One moment they were there, and in the next, 
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gone; not even a hand need brush them away, for they vanish of 
themselves. And Opaz saw all this, but went on till there were no 
more stars left to join—and no more pattern or spider’s web or 
safety net than there had been before. 

It is small comfort to be able to say, “I have done what I 
could,” when what was done has proved unavailing. There still 
remained love, but how could this save Azuli from the vacuum 
that sucked the feet and began to fill Opaz’s own head? There 
could be no safety net for Azuli of Opaz’s making, but the know- 
ledge of this was bitter in Opaz’s mouth; or perhaps it was only 
the taste of the tears of love and helplessness that wandered down 
a face in darkness and despair. For the head was bent downwards 
at last, and Opaz confronted for the first time, but as if for another 
soul, the depths that waited below. It is possible to face something, 
however fearful, to which there is a limit; but here the eyes met 
with nothing, and the mind groped down and down into darkness, 
but beyond that lay infinity again, and the imagination turned 
and tumbled upon itself, meaninglessly and without end, as a 
body might do in falling, dropping away into an eternity of 
blackness with only a gleam of young hair and a sound like a sigh. 

Opaz stood quiet. There would be time enough to move on, 
along this straight line through the desolation of space. Opaz 
cared no longer, for in the seeming quiet body every energy was 
directed towards one last great effort, the effort at relaxation. No 
scurrying in the mind, no nets of thought, no intensity even of 
love and longing could save Azuli; and with the realization of 
this Opaz came at last to the final point, a willingness that there 
should be no net even for so beloved a one, a willingness to 
consign that other, if swept from its perch and tossing and tumb- 
ling into eternity, to whatever mercy might lurk in the unknown 
gulfs and abysses of darkness, mercy that might perhaps catch and 
save a soul at last. But the coming of all this was hard in Opaz’s 
mind, and for one moment something happened that rocked the 
distant stars and plucked at the wire and snapped the twelve-foot 
pole in half in two white-knuckled hands, while through the 
universe rang one great cry and no more. 
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THE WILTON DIPTYCH 


By 
E. W. TRISTRAM 


I 


collections, few if any equal the Wilton Diptych, whether 

in point of interest or of beauty. To praise, or even to 
describe it adequately, would call for a command of language 
comparable to that of our great poet of the fourteenth century, 
Chaucer; in whose pages there is to be found the same union of 
the very spirit of lyric poetry with a realistic objectivity, as is 
apparent in this exquisite little painting. The hand responsible 
for it was the hand of a master who, working in another medium, 
equalled in achievement our earliest great writer, with whom he 
must have been mentally akin; and upon the question if he, too, 
were English, there has prevailed oe controversy. In this study 
an endeavour is made to achieve some advance towards resolving 
that question, and also another, equally vexed, what is the inter- 
pretation to be put upon the picture itself. 

Various theories, intended to establish the date, the meaning, 
and, as far as possible, the provenance, of the Diptych, have been 
advanced at various times ;! and since direct documentary evidence 
has so far been entirely lacking, they have necessarily been 
founded upon the interpretation of the internal evidence provided 
by the painting itself, viewed in the light of our general historical 
knowledge. This evidence may be considered under three heads: 
1. The meaning which the picture is intended to convey; 2. The 
indications afforded by the heraldry incorporated in it; 3. The 
stylistic and technical features apparent in it. 

t See J. G. Nichols, Archaeologia, 1842, XXIX, 32-59; G. Scharf, Arundel 
Society Publications, 1882; W. G. Constable, Burlington Mag., LV, 1929, 36-45; 
Sir Martin Conway, ibid., 209-12; M. V. Clarke, ibid., LVIII, 1931, 283-04; 
W. A. Shaw, ibid., LXV, 1934, 171-84; V. H. Galbraith, History, March 1942, 
237-8. For a general résumé of arguments and evidence, and good reproductions, 
T. Bodkin, The Gallery Books, No. 16, 


Nl the masterpieces of mediaeval art in our national 
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We may begin with an attempt to elucidate the meaning of this 
unique work, an attempt which, if it were an ordinary religious 
painting of its period, would not be likely to present any great 
difficulty to anyone versed in the subject of iconography; for it 
should be borne in mind that such a painting, in mediaeval times, 
was in fact regarded as a “document” to be read and understood 
in a literal sense, and not as merely an embodiment of the patron’s 
whims, or as an experiment in aesthetics. But this picture is 
exceptional in many ways, and, regarded as a “document,” it 
must be “read” in the light of our knowledge not only of 
iconography, but of history, and in particular of such information 
as may be available concerning the intimate thoughts, beliefs and 
aspirations moving the minds of men, especially those who were 
concerned with the stability of the monarchy, at the period when 
it was painted. But if we are to approach any convincing inter- 
pretation, it is essential that we should force nothing in the picture 
to fit the ideas received from a study of its historical background; 
if we are impelled to do this, if we are driven, for example, as 
many students of the subject have been driven, to assume that it 
must belong to a date towards the close of the reign, and then to 
suggest unconvincing explanations of the extreme youth of 
Richard II as he is here represented, then our historical knowledge, 
and therefore the ideas p cone from it, must be in some respect 
defective and misleading. Clearing our minds momentarily of all 
such ideas, and relying solely upon elementary iconographical 
considerations, we should first endeavour to see, as far as possible 
without prejudice, what is in fact set out before us in the Diptych. 

The Gest and strongest impression is that, in a paintin 
devotional in intention, the young king is portrayed on the left 
panel as he was in the opening years of his reign, kneeling before 
the Virgin and Child, who are represented on the right panel, 
and being presented to them by his saintly predecessors on the 
English throne, St. Edmund the King and St. Edward the 
Confessor, who are associated with St. John Baptist, bearing, 
as the Precursor, the symbolic lamb.t Richard’s hands, instead of 
being joined in prayer, as would be usual in a figure of a devotee, 
are open. Scharf, who made a close study of the Diptych, has 


t Various examples in which the Baptist bears a lamb have survived in our 
wall-painting, e.g., at Cold Overton, Leics,, Barton, Cambs., and Godalming, 
Surrey. 
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described the gesture very carefully; he says “the hands of the 
king are raised, but not folded in prayer. His countenance 
betokens expectancy, and the widespread action of the fingers 
implies readiness or a preparation to receive something.”: At 
this point we may pause to consider the gesture further; since it 
is very exceptional among representations of devotees in early 
votive paintings. They are usually depicted with hands folded in 
petition, either held upright, or sometimes loosely before them; 
or alternatively, but much less frequently, and in pictures of a 
rather later date, clasping a book of prayer, or a rosary.? The 
action chosen to express adoration, with the hands extended palm 
outwards, appears to be found chiefly, if not solely, in figures of 
Angels, of Saints, or of those who, having died, might be supposed 
to have attained the beatific vision. In any case, this is not Richard’s 
gesture in the Diptych. He is crowned and clad in a rich mantle, 
closely covered with a pattern composed of heraldic emblems, 
viz., harts lodged, gorged and enchained, within circles of 
broomcods linked by small roses, and eagles displayed, all un- 
doubtedly having their special significance. The Blessed Virgin, 
surrounded by eleven Angels wearing the well-known badge of 
the White Hart, and with collars of broomcods about their 
necks, gazes benignly upon the young king, himself little more 
than a child. Upon the Holy Child’s nimbus appear the Crown 
of Thorns and the Nails. Among the Angels, one holds a standard 
charged with a red cross upon a white field, and, with three 
others in the foreground, directs the Virgin’s attention to Richard, 
with some insistence. The attitude of the Holy Child, leaning 

* George Scharf, Arundel Society Publications, 1882, 64. 

2 Examples of the folded hands are too familiar to be worth citing; of the 
book of prayer, a well-known instance is afforded by Jan van Eyck’s Virgin and 
Canon van der Paele; and of the rosary by Gongalves’s Veneration of St. Vincent; 
referring to works of much earlier date than the Diptych, it is to be noted that 
royal devotees, as represented in Byzantine mosaics, generally bear offerings, but 
occasionally, when shown receiving the crown from Christ, extend one hand in 
a gesture of reception and the other, palm outward, in that of adoration—e.g., 
in the mosaic of King Roger crowned, in the Martorana, and that of William II 
crowned, at Monreale. The nearest approach to the gesture as of reception 
depicted in the Diptych is to be found in late fifteenth-century pictures of the 
Fontaine de Vie, where it apparently signifies a desire to drink of the Fountain— 
“que le pécheur accoure pour puiser la sainte liqueur”; see Emile Male, [Art 
religieux de la fin du moyen age, Paris, 1925, 111-12. It should not be forgotten 
that the hands were anointed during the coronation ceremony; and, further, 
that the anointing was believed to confer powers of healing, for instance, through 
the blessing of “cramp rings.” 
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forward with right hand outstretched in the act of blessing, the 
attendant choir of Angels, and the flower-strewn ground in front 
of them, are characteristic of a votive painting. The figure of 
Richard himself, the figures of the Angels, those of the two kings 
and St. John Baptist, are tense with expectancy or hope; and it 
would seem as if a marked emphasis is laid on the youth, not only 
of the king, but of the heavenly band attendant on the Virgin 
and Child. If we accept the Diptych as a votive painting, executed 
in the early years of the reign, almost certainly for Richard 
himself, since his arms appear on the reverse, but perhaps for 
someone deeply concerned in his welfare, for instance, his mother, 
the widow of the Black Prince, we have to consider whether an 
connection can be determined, from the features it presents, wi 
one event of those early years rather than with another. Here we 
may re-examine the picture in detail with this object in view. 
Various suggestions have béen put forward as to its date, viz., 
that it had some connection with Richard’s coronation in 1377; 
or with his dedication of himself to the Blessed Virgin, as 
recorded by Froissart, before meeting the rebels led by Wat 
Tyler in 1381; or with one or other of the two crusades proclaimed 
in his reign, in particular Bishop Despenser’s abortive crusade of 
1382; or even that it was painted as a posthumous memorial of 
the king, an interesting suggestion which might well have won 
general acceptance had it been consonant with iconographical and 
stylistic considerations. Of the others mentioned, the second 
seems to have little in its favour, beyond the fact that Richard is 
shown kneeling before the Blessed Virgin, if this posture can be 
taken as representing the dedication of himself to her. It is true 
that the rebels are said to have borne two banners of St. George, 
at least when they vainly awaited Richard’s arrival at Rotherhithe, 
but although the standard in the picture is almost certainly a St. 
George’s cross, this, as a link with the episode of the insurrection, 
is too slight to carry any conviction. On this theory, too, certain 
remarkable features in the picture, to which we shall come shortly, 
are left unexplained. The third suggestion, that the work had 
some connection with a crusade, is consonant with a larger 
number of these features; for, apart from the standard, it explains, 
in part at least, the presence upon the Holy Child’s nimbus of the 
Crown of Thorns and the Nails, as also the inclusion of St. John 
Baptist, patron alike of the great crusading Order of the Knights 


Oo 
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Hospitallers and of the young king, and his prominent position 
among the three sponsors, as they may be termed. Furthermore, 
just as St. George was the patron, so our Lady was the patroness, 
of English warriors.! But, in spite of all this, we may ask ourselves 
why Richard, as a prospective crusader, is clad in non-military 
garments, when it might have been expected that he would 
appear in armour, as on the golden nobles of the reign, where he 
carries a sword and shield, and stands on a galley with a streamer 
at the mast-head bearing a St. George’s cross; and why, since 
both the crusades proclaimed during his reign fell within the 
period of his marriage to Anne of Bohemia, there is no trace, 
amidst the fairly abundant heraldic emblems, of her arms, or of 
her badges of rosemary and ostrich. 

Dismissing these two theories, we may recur to the first put 
forward above, viz., that the painting is a votive picture executed 
on the occasion of Richard’s coronation. It may be stated at the 
outset that this theory alone seems to be compatible with all the 
constituent features of the painting and their implications, 
excepting only a few among its minor heraldic details, which, 
as we shall see later, do not seem, upon close examination, to be 
necessarily or seriously at variance with it. The youth of Richard, 
as depicted here, of itself would naturally, as we have indicated 
already, preclude a date for the painting towards the close of the 
reign. One example has been found, it is true, in which, as late 
as 1395, he is shown as a youth;? but this comes from a manuscript 
of foreign provenance, and the illuminator, not being acquainted 
with his appearance at the time, may well have been forced to 
avail himself of an original of an earlier date. No argument can 
be drawn from it to support a late date for a painting such as the 
Diptych, which was evidently carried out, if not for Richard 
himself, then for someone intimately concerned with his fortunes. 
We have numerous portraits of him, from that in Westminster 
Abbey, to those in manuscripts of the latter years of his reign, and, 
finally, the effigy upon his tomb; all of which are quite strongly 
characterized, even the natural indications of advancing age being 
clearly marked. The theory of “idealization” carries no convic- 
tion; for why in any conceivable connection, whether it be with 
a crusade, a marriage, or even in retrospect and after death, should 


t Anstis, Register of the Order of the Garter, I, 27. 
2 M. V. Clarke, Burlington Magazine, June 1931, LVIII, 290. 
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Richard have been “idealized” in any painting under the guise of 
a mere stripling? Surely, after death, his followers would have 
wished to see him represented as he was during his twenty-second 

ear and the short period of power and comparative tranquillity 
which then opened. The head of the young king in the Diptych, 
compared with that in the effigy, presents a contrast nothing 
less than tragic—the contrast of a youth in the spring-tide of 
life, buoyant with innocent hope, not with a man of mature 
years, secure in the acquiescent calm proper to his age, but 
with one who, although hardly beyond life’s prime, appears 
shattered and utterly exhausted, his spirit broken and even in 
part perverted, by the pressure of evil and the cruel force of 
circumstance. 

In the Abbey portrait Richard is clad in robes of estate; such 
as are to be seen in the Diptych upon the two royal Saints who 
stand behind him. These robes were regularly placed upon a 
newly crowned king in the Abbey, after the coronation vestment, 
the pallium, together with the supertunica and the colobium 
sindonis, worn beneath it, had been removed. In the cloak in 
which Richard, as portrayed-in the Diptych, is clad, we see a 
garment which, if it is not intended to represent the pallium 
itself—and this is perhaps improbable, since it does not appear to 
conform exactly to the customary design of that garment— 
nevertheless reproduces, no doubt purposely, many of its charac- 
teristic features. Thus, it is of cloth of gold, i.e., of a material 
such as is described in contemporary records as blue, and even 
as black, cloth of gold, evidently because it was woven with a 
colour to form a pattern or patterns;! and these patterns, as those 
on all pallia, at least from before Richard’s own day, included 
“golden eagles,” since the Liber Regalis (introduced in 1307) 
prescribed that the king “shall be vested in the royal mantle, 
which is square and interwoven all over with golden eagles” ;? 
it is lined with fur, though, owing to the condition of the painting 
in this part, it is impossible to determine whether ermine, the 
most usual fur for the purpose, is represented; and finally, from 
under the full sleeves there are visible at the wrists close bands of 


t Issues of the Exchequer, ed. Fred. Devon, 1837, 253; 2 pieces of cloth of gold, 
yy price the piece £20; 6 pieces of cloth of gold, of a black colour, price 

$ 6s. 8d. 

2 Wickham Legg, Missale Westm., Henry Bradshaw Soc. Pub., 1891, Il, par. 701. 
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cloth of gold, as if of the sleeves of the supertunica, worn im- 
mediately under the pallium, which differ markedly from the 
full, hanging cuffs, fashionable at the period, shown in the case 
of the two royal Saints. 

Richard’s neck is encircled by a collar of broomcods, and on 
his ye he wears a brooch of the White Hart; but we shall 
return to these later. Immediately behind him, St. John Baptist 
with the right hand touches his shoulder, and gazes towards the 
Virgin and Child. Now Richard succeeded his grandfather “about 
the time of the feast of St. John Baptist,” as it is put in the con- 
temporary Chronicle of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, by 
William Thorne, and within the first three full days of his reign 
fell the Nativity of St. John, an ancient and popular solemnity, 
with its Vigil. During the early weeks Richard entered London 
amidst great public rejoicing and with much pageantry; and 
among the pageants prepared for the occasion there was one 
that bore some affinity with the sentiment expressed in the second 
panel of the Diptych, with its youthful Angels, eleven in number, 
and portrayed as of approximately the same age as the young 
king. It is almost impossible not to believe that the number was 
chosen expressly as representing the eleven years of his age at 
his accession; and it may be noted in passing that eleven is an 
unusual number! to find in such a connection, where the mystical 
numbers three, or seven or nine, or multiples of these, might 
normally be expected. Walsingham gives the following descrip- 


tion of the pageant in question: 


In the market of Cheapside was erected a building in the form of 
a castle, out of which ran two streams of wine. On its four turrets 
were placed four girls, dressed in white, and of the same age with the 
king. As he approached, they blew towards him small shreds of gold- 
leaf; then showered upon him florins made of paper, and coming 
down, helped him and his attendants to wine out ~> sm of gold. To 


t Among odd numbers. A general resemblance to the arrangement of this 
panel of the Diptych is to be found in a record describing a vestment presented 
to Lincoln Cathedral by the Duke of Lancaster: “Our Lady in the midst with her 
Son, in a circle, with eight angels.” Another item in the same inventory is a cope 
of red velvet “furnished with white harts in collers’’; and another with “white 
harts lying in colours” [presumably a slip for collars] full of these letters SS. 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, VI, pt. iii, 1285, 1289, 1281. Vestments decorated 
with white harts and archangels were left to Canterbury Cathedral by Archbishop 
Courtenay. Inventories of Canterbury Cathedral, Wickham Legg, 1902, 104. 
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conclude the exhibition, an angel descended from the summit of the 
castle, and offered to the king a golden crown.* 


The two royal Saints, Edmund and Edward, might well have 
been included in almost any votive picture painted for or in 
connection with the king; but it is clear from various documents 
that, as might have been expected, both were more or less 
associated with coronations, as was also St. George, the third 
patron of England, in mediaeval times. His “arms,” and those of 
St. Edward, were used in decorations carried out for the corona- 
tion of Isabella of France in 1396, as they had been also for Court 
pageants in the early years of Richard’s reign ;? and other instances 
of their use could be cited, such as the embroidering upon horse 
trappings of the “arms” of all three Saints for the coronation of 
Henry VII.3 Then, too, Richard had been knighted by his grand- 
father, Edward Ill, at Windsor, on St. George’s day, not very 
long before the latter’s death and the former’s accession to the 
throne.‘ If the standard in the painting is that of St. George, as is 
virtually certain, then its presence is explicable on many counts. 
St. Edward, of all the Saints in the calendar, must have been 
most prominently associated with an English coronation in the 
mediaeval mind; his crown was used for the ceremony, as were 
his chalice and paten also, at least as early as the crowning of 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry III, and very probably far earlier than 
this; the coronation ring, sometimes called the wedding ring of 
England, was connected in some way with the one which figares 
in the legend of St. Edward and the Pilgrim, and this the Saint, 
in the Diptych, holds prominently displayed between the thumb 
and forefinger of his rete hand, above Richard’s head; and the 
coronation service, for centuries, contained a question put to 


the king by the Archbishop, couched in the following terms: 


Volez vous graunter et garder, et par vostre serment confirmer, au 
poeple d’Engleterre . . . les leys, et les coutumes, et les franchises 
grauntez au clerge et au poeple, par le glorious roy Seint Edward 
vestre predecessour ?5 


t Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, RS. 1863, I, 331-2; Lingard’s 
paraphrase. 

2 Accounts Various of the Exchequer, K. R., E.101/401/5, and E.101/403/s. 

3 English Coronation Records, ed. L. G. Wickham Legg, 1901, 210. 

4 Walsingham, Ypodigma Neustriae, R.S. 1876, 326. 

5 Legg, ut supra. 
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These associations were evidently emphasized at Richard’s 
coronation; for it is recorded that he then wore certain of the 
Saint’s garments, a high privilege, and, as far as our information 
goes, a most unusual one.! In the Diptych St. Edward is shown 
clad in robes of estate, but, with the exception of the tunic, the 
sleeves of which, so far as they are visible, are blue, all his 
clothing is, and this is exceptional in the case of these royal 
garments, white, presumably because white was considered “‘the 
most honourable of all colours.”2 It may be recalled that the 
young Richard, for the procession from the Tower to West- 
minster, which, although it took place the day before the 
coronation itself, was traditionally considered as opening the 
ceremonies, wore white. The juxtaposition in the painting, 
apparently of set purpose, of the white of the Confessor’s robes 
with the predominant red of Richard’s, seems to reproduce the 
colours of the royal house, seen in the mantling of the crest on 
the reverse of the Diptych. It has been noted that the three kings, 
that is, the two Saints, standing, and Richard, kneeling just in 
advance of them, are placed before the Virgin and Child in a 
group which recalls representations of the Adoration of the 
Magi; and this, not without reason, has been thought to have 
been done deliberately, as pointing to the fact that Richard was 
born on the Feast of the Epiphany. To sum up, all the salient 
features figured in this panel seem to have been chosen for the 
reason that they appeared to be of good omen for the young 
king, and with a view to emphasizing his royal claims and 
expressing the high hopes for his future, which were, at the 
time of his accession, undoubtedly entertained. Even the unusual 
position of his hands, neither closed nor wide apart, as in prayer, 
as we shall see when we come to consider the companion panel, 
seems to have a special significance. 

In the details of the companion panel, we find that there are 
allusions of the same character as those which we have just 
noticed. It would appear, at first sight, that the presentation of 
the king to our Lady, in a votive picture, is only what might 
have been expected, and we are inclined to look no further; but 
history informs us of a particular reason at this period for the 
belief that the kings of England were under her especial pro- 


t Legg, English Coronation Records, 1901, Intro., xxi. 
2 Nicholas Upton, De Studio Militari, 1654, Lib. Ill, 103. 
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tection. This is to be found in the legend of the vessel of Holy 
Oil said to have been given by her to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
with the promise: 


There will be a king of the English who will be the first to be 
anointed with this oil: he shall recover by force the land lost by his 
forefathers, that is to say Normandy and Aquitaine. He will be 
greatest amongst kings, and he it is that will build many churches in 
the Holy Land, and will put all the heathen to flight from Babylon, and 
will build many churches there. And as often as he carries this eagle [the 
phial made in that shape, containing the oil] on his breast he will have 
the victory over all his enemies and his kingdom will be ever increased.* 


Is it improbable that, in the Diptych, Richard’s empty hands are 
shown held slightly apart, in the particular manner which we 
have already noted, to signify his Jesire to receive the oil from 
the Blessed Virgin? According to Walsingham,? the phial found 
through a private revelation by’a holy man was given to Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster, then serving abroad, and by him again to 
Edward the Black Prince for his anointing; but was lost in the 
Tower of London until found once more in 1399 by Richard, 
who begged the Archbishop to anoint him with it and met with 
a refusal, on the ground that the rite could not be repeated. 

In his refusal, the Archbishop was following a precedent; for 
there had been a story of an earlier finding of the oil in the reign 
of Edward II. This led that King, who wished for a second 
anointing with this particular Oil, to lay his case before Pope 
John XXII; but the latter in a long letter replied that the rite 
having been conferred once could not be repeated publicly, 
although the Oil had been found too late for his coronation.3 
It seems strange that, in Walsingham’s account, no allusion is 
made to a finding prior to that which he recounts. It may have 
been dismissed as open to suspicion, so that references to it were 
of set purpose suppressed. The Black Prince, of course, never 
succeeded to the throne; and variations appear even in the 
prophecy as quoted in the time of Edward II and subsequently, 
to suit the circumstances surrounding the finding of the Oil. 
Henry IV took advantage of the legend and made use of his 
unction with the Holy Oil as a support of his questionable claims 


t L. G. Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, 1901, 170. 
2 Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley, R.S. 1864, II, 239. 
3 L. G. Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, 1901, 69-76. 
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to the throne. The record of its history, after the reign of 
Edward II, as given in Walsingham’s description of Henry’s 
coronation, there seems to be no reason to doubt in its main 
features. Had it never been supposed to have been in the pos- 
session of the Black Prince, and had Richard himself never been 
believed to have had it in his keeping, it would have been easy 
for Henry simply to have claimed its discovery for himself, 
and no further account of its vicissitudes would have been 
required. But Walsingham’s story is perhaps not entirely trust- 
worthy where it relates to Richard, since it is clearly intended 
to show not only that he was never anointed with it, but even to 
suggest that he was, upon his discovery of it, not fully aware of 
its properties. What is apposite here in all this, however, is that 
some knowledge about it must have been present to the minds 
of those intimately connected with the throne, at least from the 
days of Edward II, through the reign of Edward III, to the time 
of Richard’s accession, when it would naturally have had some 
place, and probably a prominent place, in the thoughts of those 
most concerned for his welfare. There are, in fact, some slight 
indications that devotion to the Blessed Virgin and to the Con- 
fessor, then regarded as England’s greatest monarch, had become 
intensified in the royal house, as might have been expected 
considering the high hopes encouraged by the legend of the 
Holy Oil, during the period subsequent to Edward II’s con- 
nection with it. Thus, from his day, instances are found of 
representations of the King of England, clad in a mantle charged 
with heraldic emblems, kneeling before the Virgin and Child; 
from that of his successor, figures of the Virgin and Child, as 
well as of St. George, appear upon the Great Seal;? and the 
custom of naming the heir to the throne Edward, begun by 
Henry III, was continued unbroken by any variation, until 
Richard’s day, the Black Prince and his first-born son, who died 
in childhood, alike having been so named.3 

When we recall the phrase in the prophecy to the effect that 
the first king to be anointed with the Oil should “put all the 
heathen to dight,” we find an explanation of the features in the 


t Besides the representation of Richard in the Diptych: in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS. Douce 131, in initial to Psalm cxix, f. 110; and in a Psalter made 
for the use of Henry VI as a boy, where he is presented by his patron Saint, St. 
Catherine. 2 A. Wyon, Great Seals of England, London, 1887, 37--9. 
3 Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, R.S. 1863, I, 301. 
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Diptych which point, though in a manner so little marked that 
this can hardly be thought to be the main theme of the picture, 
to some connection with a projected crusade, but hardly to one 
the realization of which was immediately in prospect. Among 
these features are (1) the standard, to which attention is drawn 
by its being borne in the hands of an Angel, who points to 
Richard, and also by the direction towards it of the Holy Child’s 
right hand, raised in the act of blessing; (2) the Emblems of the 
Passion on His nimbus; and (3) the prominent position of St. 
John, patron, as we have seen, of the Hospitallers. It is almost a 
matter of indifference whether we regard the standard as that of 
St. George, by far the most, probable identification, or, as has 
been suggested,! that of the Order of the Passion contemplated 
by Philippe de Méziéres, which though similar, showed marked 
differences. De Méziéres had been Chancellor to Peter I, King 
of Cyprus, who had made great efforts as early as 1363 to persuade 
the kings of France and England to enter upon a crusade; an 

the foundation of his crusading order was definitely projected 
from c. 1360. John of France took the cross at Avignon on 
March 20, 1363; but Edward III temporized, pleading his age, 
and saying that he left such projects to his descendants. There is 
no evidence that Richard, at any time, became a member of the 
Order in question; but there exist lists of members from a date 
late in his reign which include many names among the nobili 

of England, including those of his kinsmen. The ideas whic 

formed the context of such projects as those we have been dis- 
cussing, as well as the connection between the devotion to the 
Passion, which spread widely from the early fourteenth century 
onwards,? and the longing to rescue the Holy Places from the 
infidel, all had been current even before Richard’s accession to 
the throne, and it is unnecessary to determine precisely which 
among these ideas may have led to the adoption of the particular 
features in the Diptych with which we are at the moment con- 
cerned. There is certainly no valid reason why the standard 
and the emblems on the nimbus of the Holy Child should be 
associated with the closing rather than with the opening years of 


Richard’s reign. 
, (To be concluded) 


t M. V. Clarke, Burlington Mag., 1931, LVIII, 294. 
2 Emile Male, L’ Art religieux de la fin du moyen age en France, Paris 1925, p. 104. 
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LEGITIMACY 
AND 


ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION 


By 
J. CREHAN 


HE debate in the House of Lords on March 16th of this 

year brought to the notice of the general public grave 

anomalies in the state of the law concerning artificial 
fecundation, especially in the effects that may ensue for the 
children produced by such means. In the debate the traditional 
Christian bias of English law in favour of the protection of the 
defenceless (in this case, of children) was manifest in the speeches 
of Lord Reading and Lord Merriman and, indeed, through the 
whole debate. The case which had excited most of this concern 
was that of R.E.L. v. E.L., decided in November 1948, by 
which a child born to a married couple by artificial insemination 
was made illegitimate. The case, as outlined by Lord Reading, 
is as follows: 


The parties were married in 1942. By June 1945 the wife had come 
to realize that her husband was unable to consummate the marriage. 
Knowing that under the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937 it was open 
to her to sue for nullity of the marriage on that ground, she none the 
less persevered with it for a time, allowing herself to be artificially 
inseminated, by the husband’s consent and through his agency, 
towards the end of 1947. Some two months later, for some reason or 
other, she decided to leave him and start the nullity proceedings, 
before she had realized that she was pregnant. In rund 1948 the 
child was born and in November, in consequence of the decree of 
nullity—which declares the marriage never to have been a marriage 
at all—the child became illegitimate. 


It will be of interest to set alongside this a case from the Roman 
Rota which was decided finally in July 1938 after some four 
separate trials, 
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The parties, designated as Damian and Lucina, married on June 14, 
1928. They separated in 1933, the wife pleading that her husband had 
been unable, from a combination of physical and psychological causes, 
to consummate the marriage. In spite of this a child had been born to 
her in November 1929 which she acknowledged to be due to no one 
but her husband. The medical evidence showed that in the eighth 
month of her pregnancy she was found to be still virgo intacta and she 
denied that penetration had ever taken place. After two preliminary 
hearings the Rota declared on November 16, 1935, that impotence 
was not proven. Against this the wife appealed, and at the re-trial on 
April 5, 1937, the sentence was reversed and the marriage declared 
null. The Defensor vinculi appealed against the decision, and at the 
final trial on July 28, 1938, the definitive sentence of nullity was 


pronounced. 


The difference in status of the child in the Rota case from that 
of the child of R.E.L. is this. According to the Roman canon 
law a marriage where some impediment sufficient to nullify the 
contract exists at the time of contracting, but is unknown to one 
at least of the parties (so that this party at least is in good faith 
when contracting marriage), is said to be a putative marriage. 
This notion of putative marriage™ was first broached in the 
Middle Ages. Roman law and the canons of the Eastern Church 
were strangers to it. The decretals of Pope Alexander III (1159- 
1181) gave it papal authority, and in the pages of Peter Lombard? 
it was Nefended. a fact which ensured that later commentators 
on this book of the Sentences—and they were numerous—could 
not pass it by. Thus St. Thomas Aquinas says:3 “Ignorance 
excuses unlawful intercourse from sin, unless that ignorance be 
feigned; hence those who enter upon the marriage contract 
bona fide and in the presence of the representative of the Church 
do not sin, even if there be an impediment to their marriage, 
provided that they are ignorant of it, and their children are 
legitimate.” This doctrine that the children of a putative marriage 
are legitimate is embodied in the Roman canon law of the 
present day in canon 1114. Hence the child born to Damian and 
Lucina, even though their marriage was subsequently annulled, 
would have to be regarded as legitimate. Actually the Rota did 
not animadvert upon this point, but in the present state of the 

t Esmein, Le mariage en droit canonique, 2nd edition, 1935: vol. 2, p. 34. 


2 Liber sent. IV, dist. 41. 
3 In IV Sent. dist. 41, art. 3; sol. 1 ad 2. 
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law, there could be no doubt what the Church’s decision would 
be, if ever the legitimacy of the child in question were to be 
challenged, e.g. if the child were later to “il Holy Orders. 

After the Middle Ages the canon lawyers came to agree that 
a marriage was putative if one (and not necessarily both) of the 
parties was in good faith. Thus Dominic de Soto, O.P., after 
discussing the impediment! which had been alleged to exist 
between King Henry VIII and Queen Katherine, goes on to 
argue: “When a marriage is public (i.e. not clandestine), the 
good faith of one party alone is sufficient to legitimize the 
children.” The importance of this doctrine in the question of 
the bastardizing of the Lady Mary is obvious. Later Roman 
practice, as may be seen from the sources cited in the Code for 
canon 1114, is entirely in favour of the legitimacy of children 
born to parents whose marriage was subject to an impediment 
and of whom only one was in good faith. Thus on May 24, 1681, 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council had to deal with the 
marriage of Peter Ezier of Tournai and Joanna Vaniex, where 
the impediment of affinity existed through the secret and illicit 
union which Peter had had with the sister of Joanna prior to 
his marriage. Joanna was ignorant of this impediment at the 
time of marriage. The children of the marriage petitioned to 
know if they were legitimate, born as they were of a marriage 
where their father was in bad faith and their mother in good 
faith. The Congregation upheld their legitimacy. The definition 
of a putative marriage which has been incorporated into the 
Code of canon law (canon tors, sect. 4) is in accordance with 
this interpretation: “An invalid marriage is said to be putative if 
it be celebrated in good faith by at least one party...’ 

It will be seen that the Church is at an advantage in dealing 
with these complicated questions of legitimacy in comparison 
with the Common Law, an advantage which is only to be 
expected when it is borne in mind for how great a space the 
Church has been elaborating her matrimonial jurisprudence, 
whereas the “civilians” have had little more than a century for 
their work. One might in fact trace the line of development in 
ecclesiastical practice back to the letter of Leo the Great to 
Nicetas, Archbishop of Aquileia in 458, though it does not 
seem that this letter was ever actually cited as precedent for later 


t In IV Sent. dist. 41, q. unica; art 3-4. 
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decisions. Certain men, subjects of Nicetas, had been carried off 
into captivity, as we would now say, behind the iron curtain.? 
After the lapse of years, solitudine cogente, their wives had married 
again, presuming them dead. Later still, the men had begun to 
escape from the barbarians and to claim their wives back. Leo, 
when consulted about the case, replies that the wives must under 
ain of sin return to their first husbands, but adds: “Let not him 
judged culpable who took upon himself the role of husband 
when the first husband was thought not to be alive, nor let him 
be held as the invader of another's right.” Here no word is said 
of the children, but the principle—that what is invalidly done, 
but in good faith, is not to be made subject to penalty—seems to 
be clearly set forth. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the course of his important 
speech at the Lords’ debate, made the suggestion that the legal 
notion of consummation of marriage might be extended to 
cover the case of artificial fecundation by the husband, so that, 
just as in Baxter v. Baxter the law had accepted as consummation 
marital intercourse that was from the first devoid of all possi- 
bility of fecundation, here also the law might accept as con- 
summation an act which produced the fecundation of the wife, 
—_ by it husband and wife certainly did not become one 

esh. 


In Baxter v. Baxter, though contraceptives prevented the mutual 
surrender of the reproductive organs, there was a mutual surrender of 
the sexual organs. That is not, in the Christian view, full consym- 
mation of the marriage, which requires both. I am sure, however, 
that the judgment was right which said that, in the eyes of the law, 
this surrender of the sexual organs, without surrender of the repro- 
ductive organs, should be treated as consummation. But in the other 
case, where artificial insemination by the husband was employed, 
though through the impotence of one party there was not a mutual 
surrender of the sexual organs, there was by artificial insemination, a 
mutual surrender of the reproductive organs. That surely is, and must 
be regarded as, consummation of the marriage.? 


The Christian view of consummation, as the Archbishop 
rightly says, requires both surrenders, and this view is embodied 
in the Roman canon law. It is true that the Code nowhere 


* The incident is discussed in Jalland’s Leo the Great, p. 100. 
+ Hansard, vol. 161, p. 404. 
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explicitly defines consummation, but twice (canons 1081, sect. 2, 
and 1015, sect. 1) by indirect reference the Code makes it clear 
that conjugal rights are concerned with mutual “acts in them- 
selves suited to the begetting of offspring.” As the article on 
“Consommation du mariage” in the Dictionnaire de Droit 
canonique (1947) puts it, of the four opinions which could be 
advanced to explain in what consummation consists, there is 
only one which has received the consent of canonists and 
theologians and which is followed in the practice of the Rota, 
and this opinion requires the double surrender. Indeed, in the 
declaration of the Holy Office issued on February 12, 1941, this 
opinion is adopted without demur. This Christian view of con- 
summation is not so much the result of Christian legal tradition 
as of sound ethical thinking. The Archbishop’s commission in 
their report on artificial insemination state the principles involved. 


Some-will deny them (the married couple) the right deliberately to 
separate these ends (of procreation and of mutual love) and to pursue 
one of them alone." 


Such, indeed, is the ethical teaching of Catholics about marriage, 
whether it be that they arrive at it by unaided reasoning or are 
helped thereto by their faith. On such a view consummation 
cannot be divided into two sub-species, one of which would suit 
the verdict in Baxter v. Baxter and the other allow for consum- 
mation by means of artificial insemination from the husband, 
as was practised in R.E.L. v. E.L. The Report (p. 51) trenchantly 
sets forth the ethical argument against the separation of functions. 


The suppression of the full personal character of sexual activity is a 
most significant and ominous feature of our time. Its effect is the 
prostitution, not of a class of women, but of womanhood itself— 
which is thenceforth valued less for personal than for explicitly sexual 
qualities. In all casual sex relationships the authentic personal encounter 
is greatly diminished in range and emptied of content—the essence of 
promiscuity is that neither partner cares who the other is, granted only 
the means of venereal pleasure. Objectively viewed, artificial in- 
semination from a donor appears as the acme of this depersonalization 
of sex: it is in itself no more than a technical process—however 
momentous the consequences. It extracts procreation entirely from 
the nexus of human relationships, in or outside of marriage. 


t Report, p. 46. 
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When the Report goes on to contrast favourably the artificial 
insemination of a wife from the husband (or A.I.H.) with the 
case of insemination from an outside donor (or A.I.D.), there 
seems to be some weakening on the part of the authors in the 
application of their principles. One has only to glance at the 
judgment delivered in the case of R.E.L. v. E.L. to see that there 
the practice of artificial fecundation from the husband was not 
in any way a help to, but rather a disturbance of, the personal 
union of the partners, nor was this activity “set in the frame of 
marriage” in any meaningful sense of the term.t It is in keeping 
with this argument against the divorce of functions that those 
Catholic theologians who approve of some form of artificial 
insemination do so only if it is performed by assisting a normal 
act of intercourse between husband and wife to achieve its end 
of procreation. 

To set the argument on a more philosophical plane, one might 
say that the consummation of their marriage is not the act of 
husband and of wife as separate persons (subject only to the laws 
of their personal morality) but an act of a new society—which 
for the want of a better name one must call the family—which 
is subject to the moral law of that society. A parallel might show 
the point. An M.P. down in his constituency is subject to many 
of the limitations of an ordinary citizen. Even if 400 M.P.’s at 
simultaneous meetings in their constituencies were to declare 
that they wanted to see all cinemas nationalized, they would not 
for that have made a law which everyone is bound to obey. To 
effect that, they must be assembled together and enter into that 
body which transforms their several persons into something 
greater and higher in power and scope. Just so in the matri- 
monial society which husband and wife enter upon at marriage, 
the separate seeking of satisfaction in their marriage relations by 
the husband (for his own and/or his wife’s sake) and by the 
wife (for her own and/or her husband’s sake) is wrong if all 
relationship of the act to its primary purpose of procreation is 
positively excluded. (One cannot urge against this the case of the 
aged or the sterile: as well learn the mysteries of bird-flight from 


t It was immediately after three months of the practice of A.I.H. that the wife 
left her husband. The Judge stated that the dominant motive she had in conceiving 
the child was “the hope that the birth of a child would help her and her husband 
to establish a normal sex relationship.” When this hope faded, she sought a 
decree of nullity. 
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the flightless Kiwi.) Equally subject to moral condemnation 
would seem to be the separation of the procreative function 
(in A.LH.) from the realization of mutual love, which, after all, 
is needed to keep the family in being. 

The legal question of accepting A.I.H. as consummation of 
marriage was first raised among canon lawyers by Thomas 
Sanchez, S.J., in 1602. Sanchez, after his studies of canon law 
and theology, set himself to produce the largest folio in existence 
on the Church’s law of marriage, and from the retirement and 
leisure of his position as a Master of Novices he succeeded in 
giving to the world some 1300 folio pages in the course of which 

e discusses every possible case (and some impossible) that might 
arise in marriage law. (He even puts the case that a man might 
presume his wife to have died, if she was reported lost at sea, 
take to the Church, become Pope, and then be faced with the 
re-appearance of his wife after many years; whereupon, says 
Sanchez, he would have to leave his popedom and return to his 
wife.) In his seventh book (disp. 99, n. 37) he says that where a 
husband found consummation impossible, the semen could 
possibly be received in some glass vessel and thus introduced 
into the vagina.t Even so, the marriage would not, in his opinion, 
be considered as consummated, for the validity of a marriage 
could not be made to depend upon a rare and fortuitous event, 
because the man would still remain incapable of consummating 
in the natural way and, furthermore, there would be an end to 
the impediment of impotence. It is the second reason of Sanchez 
which weighs most with modern Catholic canonists. 

If A.I.H. is not consummation of marriage, can it be said that 
the use of a donor amounts to adultery? The notion of adultery 
is very precise in the canons, for it gives rise, if there be a promise 
of marriage between the guilty parties, to the impediment of 
crimen. The wording of canon 1075 makes it clear that the 
Church takes adultery to be the consummated act. If then A.ID. 
is not adultery, what is it? The Archbishop of Canterbury put 
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t Mihi persuadeo (quamvis in nullo auctore invenerim) adhuc esse matrimon- 
ium vere irritum, ac proinde non consummari, licet arte aliqua absque viri 
penetratione sit receptum semen intra vas. . . . Quia valor matrimonii non 
potest pendere a casu raro ac fortuito. Deinde quia verificatur virum illum esse 
impotentem ad seminandum intra vas. Et alias nunquam haec impotentia posset 
dirimere matrimonium. . . . Quippe semper potest semen illud, saltem vase 
aliquo vitreo receptum, intra vas femineum immitti. 
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the question in the debate, and Lord Merriman replied: “‘Arti- 
ficial insemination.” One cannot leave matters there. New 
practices beget new offences, and the reasonable conclusion 
seems to be that A.I.D. is on the part of the donor an invasion 
of the marital rights of some unknown couple, and on their part 
the abandonment to an unknown of those rights, which are not 
theirs to abandon. If marriage sets up a new society with its 
own laws of morality, it is clear that this society may have 
rights against either of the individuals who have entered into it. 
In the decision that suicide is wrong, the moralist points out 
that a man has a right to life but may not abandon this right at 
will, for though he is a person and an end in himself, he is not 
alone in the world, holding his life as he does, under God’s 
altum dominium. Even so one may argue that the married couple 
have rights in regard to each other in consequence of their 
marriage, but cannot resign these in favour of a third party, 
seeing that the society which they have entered requires that 
they hold those rights exclusively for each other. Here, too, the 
ultimate analysis of their position would take one back to God’s 
dominion over human life, and perhaps one may glimpse some- 
thing of the reason why God should have thus planned matri- 
monial society. After all, He is at work in the creation of life, 
as Lord Brabazon forcibly reminded the House during the 
debate. “In inanimate things matter degradates down to a 
general level. But in life it is different. It is God working.” 
Now the physical qualities (or the chromosomes, if you will) 
that are sane from parents to children may not bethe 
vehicle of transmission of spiritual characteristics, but obviously 
certain psychic qualities belong together with certain physical 
qualities in the parents. If the children are to be moulded in the 
course of their education by their principal educators—the 
parents—and in chief by the psychic qualities of those educators, 
then it is far better, and perhaps necessary, that the children 
should have the physical characters which are adapted to that 
education. The children begotten by A.I.D. have still to grow 
up and show their quality, but it might be said a priori that they 
will be, many of them, problem children, through the working 
out of elements of discord introduced by the initial wrong of 
their begetting. 

In the Lords’ debate, even a stranger in the gallery could per- 
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ceive the wide measure of agreement among the speakers (with 
the exception of Lord Chorley) that A.LD. was wrong and that 
the sentimental case for it so well countered by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was groundless. When Dr. Mary Barton (in the 
Public Morality Council report, p. 44) speaks for the doctors 
who practise A.D. and says: “Although we do exercise the 
right to refuse couples who do not seem to us to be the right 
kind, we have only had to refuse on very rare occasions,” one 
can see the shadow of the Platonic totalitarian state creeping over 
the discussion. So many can see that A.I.D. is wrong; so few can 
say why. If this article has forced back the inquirer upon some 
of the fundamental ideas about the ethics of marriage, its writer 
is content. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
POETRY AND THE — 
MODERN READER 


By 
J. C. MAXWELL 


T is obviously sensible, if we are to appreciate as accurately 
E possible the poetry of a past age, to get to understand what 

poets were trying to do and what their readers expected of 
them. Such an understanding, though it can never be a substitute 
for criticism, is a necessary precondition for it, and at any given 
time there are certain earlier periods for the understanding of 
which the average reader requires more help than for the under- 
standing of others. Professor James Sutherland in writing his 
recent Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1948) has decided that the eighteenth century calls for 


special attention since “to those who have written at large on 
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English poetry, the hundred years from the death of Dryden to 
the publication of Lyrical Ballads have usually appeared as a 
rather dull plain lying between two ranges of Delectable 
Mountains, to be hurried across with all convenient speed” 
(p. v). I am not clear that this diagnosis is quite correct. It is, I 
think, true—as Mr. Leavis has argued at the opening of his 
chapter on Pope in Revaluation—that for part of the present 
century Dryden has enjoyed an exaggerated reputation at the 
expense of Pope, but the conventional assessment which Suther- 
land is referring to is much more that fixed by Matthew 
Arnold, for whom both Dryden and Pope were classics of our 
prose. Arnold, like Sutherland himself (p. 1), regarded 1660 and 
not 1700 as the significant date. Sutherland’s wavering here is 
symptomatic. He never quite makes up his mind what pre- 
dispositions he is to assume on the part of his readers, though on 
the whole he settles down -to gently dislodging Arnoldian 
assumptions. It is doubtful whether this is what most needs 
doing at the present day. No doubt most of us are still more 
romantic than we admit; no doubt, too, we have a tendency 
(which Sutherland glances at on p. 109) to exaggerate the degree 
to which the qualities we value are present in the eighteenth- 
century poets we like best; but on the whole I should guess that 
the average reader of to-day who is sufficiently interested at all 
in eighteenth-century poetry to be likely to read a book about 
it regards Pope as a great poet and Johnson as a very notable one, 
and is likely, with Edgell Rickword, reviewing the Oxford Book 
of Eighteenth Century Verse—Leavis cites the passage on p. 101 of 
Revaluation—to think that “a period, which no anthological 
charity can do much to rehabilitate, may be dated from b en 
1720 (for Pope assimilated all the elements of his style from much 
earlier sources) till 1780.” It may seem unfair thus to separate the 
period of Pope’s assimilation of the elements of his style from that 
of his major achievements, but he can reasonably be regarded in 
his later years as a somewhat isolated figure. As Sutherland him- 
self wrote a few years ago, “men like Swift and Pope, conservative 
in their outlook, were honestly alarmed for the future of polite 
letters, and: in 1728 there was some reason for their alarm” 
(Introduction to the Twickenham edition of the Dunciad, p. xlvi), 
and not very much happened between 1728 and Pope’s death in 
1744 to reassure him. 
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If we are asked to believe that the notion of a “dull plain” 
even for this shorter period is so unplausible as to call for a 
complete overhaul of our ideas, we may question whether this 
is really so. It sounds a little like an a priori doctrine of continuity, 
of the seamless coat. One can imagine Mr. Stephen Potter 
formulating the axiom: Eng. Lit. abhors a vacuum. “What? No 
great poet (apart from the ‘rebels’) between Pope and Words- 
worth? Nonsense! The Spirit of English Poetry would never let 
a thing like that happen. You just don’t know what to look for!” 
I hasten to add that Sutherland does not argue like this. He 
discovers no neglected great poets, he makes, in one place or 
another, all the points against the common run of eighteenth- 
century poetry that any but the most bigoted hostile critics 
would make. But if he avoids pitching his claims too high, he 
does not escape the opposite danger of making the reader wonder 
what all the fuss has been about. What, essentially, are the 
qualitiés we have overlooked in eighteenth-century poetic 
principles and practice that would have heightened our enjoy- 
ment if we had been aware of them? 

The truth is that the most valuable parts of Sutherland’s book 
are those in which he draws our attention not to assumptions 
peculiar to the eighteenth century but to those which the 
eighteenth century shared with preceding centuries, but which 
Romanticism has made less familiar to us. Historically this is 
thoroughly sound, but it endangers the success of his more 
specific purpose of rehabilitating eighteenth-century poetry in 
particular, since the Romantic assumptions which he contrasts 
with the earlier ones have not prevented an enjoyment (perhaps 
not always an instructed enjoyment) of seventeenth-century 
poetry, and we are driven back on the postulation—not, surely, 
a wildly absurd one—of a sheer lack of powerful poetic talent 
between Pope and Wordsworth. 

What I now want to do is to disentangle the parts of Suther- 
land’s argument which deal with the 5h between the 
periods before and after 1660 from those which deal with the 
differences between the periods before and after 1798. Both are 
—— landmarks, and some things can be said about the period 

tween them which are not true either of earlier or of later 

tiods, but the main points are sometimes obscured in Suther- 
d’s treatment. 
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The first chapter of the book concentrates on the 1660 land- 
mark, and its account of the “‘shift to a more rationalistic attitude” 
(p. 1) needs some qualification. Hobbes is invoked here, and 
though no doubt he was not such a bogy to the orthodox in the 
field of poetic theory as in those of ethics, politics and meta- 
physics, this is partly because he was in fact much less unorthodox 
in this field; and even where he is an innovator it would be rash 
to think of the new age as straightforwardly Hobbesian in its 
poetic. Locke is a safer representative figure, and with him again 
the doubt is whether he was as much of an innovator as he some- 
times appears. The whole notion of “reason” in criticism requires 
closer analysis. It is easy to underrate the rationalism, or intel- 
lectualism, of all Renaissance poetic by Romantic standards. In 
some places, indeed, Sutherland for the sake of getting a sharper 
contrast to the eighteenth century hints at a caricature of Romantic 
poetic which no responsible person has really ever held. “Mere 
mind-wandering in an author, or the complete abandonment of 
the mind to the emotions, would never (for Hobbes) lead to a 
great poem”’ (p. 7). And for what sane critic, either before 1660 
or after 1798, would it? ' 

Sutherland’s conception (p. 9) of a varying ratio, in different 
periods, between Reason and the Irrational (his capitals) is too 
vague to be critically helpful. The supremacy of reason, for which 
Sutherland invokes Rymer as well as Hobbes, was not an invention 
of the later seventeenth century, any more than was the Aristo- 
telian insistence on probability, for which Rymer is cited on 
p- 168. What is most likely to strike the reader who turns ffom 
earlier treatises to the critical writings of the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is not so much a growing rationalism as a 
growing impatience with the excessive complication of the older 
rhetoric, mediaeval and renaissance alike. 

Butler’s 


For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools (Hudibras, I. i. 89-90) 


epitomizes the new attitude. The antithesis (as in Locke’s anti- 
scholasticism) is between good sense and pedantry rather than 
between reason and imagination. 

It is, no doubt, an interesting fact that we find much of the 
poetry written on pedantic principles more imaginative than 
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most of that written on the principles of good sense, but it would 
be an exacting task to explain why this should be so. Sutherland 
gives us less help than Rosemond Tuve in her exasperatingly 
composed but valuable Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery 
(Chicago, 1947), from p. 415 of which I draw this sentence: 
“only if we can accustom ourselves to the Renaissance absence 
of self-conscious division between conceptual truth and imagina- 
tive (or nonscientific or nonlogical) truth can we understand 
their simultaneous stress on principles of formal design and on 
poetry as true statement.” There is still, I believe, no conflict 
between the two felt in Pope. Sutherland, in some of the most 
lucid and helpful pages in his book (pp. 120-30) discusses the 
importance of the literary kinds in eighteenth-century poetry, 
thus emphasizing the continuity with Renaissance principles of 
design, but drops the story at what is the most interesting point. 
We should have liked to hear about the waning of effective belief 
in the kinds (even where lip-service was still paid to them), and 
of the absence, which must have contributed to that waning, of 
successful practice of the recognized higher kinds, even before the 
inroads of the Romantics: indeed from Pope onwards. It would 
need Sutherland’s profound eighteenth-century learning to tell 
the story, but I believe it could be told. | 

In the chapters on “The Background,” the most satisfactory 
pages are the concluding ones on the social standards of the age, 
which lead on to a valuable chapter, ““Readers and Writers,” on 
the reading public of the age a on the education of the average 
poet. Here Sutherland’s talent for high-grade popularization 
shows to the best advantage. Doubts begin to recur with the 
chapters on “Poetry in a Polite Society.” Again there is the 
tendency to make valid contrasts between Romantic and pre- 
Romantic assumptions about poetry, but to treat the latter as if 
they were more specifically eighteenth-century than they are. 
The “willingness to subordinate what is merely personal or 
private or a matter of ‘self-expression’ in favour of what is 
generally interesting and universally intelligible in polite society” 
(p. 66) is not, except perhaps for “polite,” something that 
differentiates the eighteenth century from earlier periods: it 
would apply equally to the seventeenth century, in which, 
Sutherland has already said, “the poetry of Donne and Herbert, 
of Jonson and Drayton . . . does not give the impression of 
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being addressed to the upper-class reader, or for that matter to 
any specific reader at all” (p. 64). He might aptly have cited the 
address, The Printer to the Understanders, in the 1633 edition of 
Donne. He is pointing to a limitation of eighteenth-century 
poetry, and is prepared to admit it, but does not seem to have 
made up his mind whether what he wants to stress is the public- 
private antithesis (treated as that between pre-Romantic and 
Romantic poetry), or the antithesis between aristocratic literature 
and literature less limited in its class appeal. Both are perfectly 
good antitheses but they should be kept apart. As to the question 
of the specific audience addressed, Sutherland does not face 
squarely the impression the average reader gets from turning over 
an eighteenth-century collection such as that of Dodsley: that 
there is a large number of poems which it is hard to think of as 
being effectively addressed to any intelligent audience at all— 
“they were nothing, Sir, be they addressed to what they may.” 

One assumption which Sutherland makes is explicitly stated at 
one point: “there is little evidence to show that the eighteenth- 
century reader was disappointed with the poetry which his poets 
were producing” (p. 63). Sutherland is in a far better position 
than I am to make such a generalization, but I cannot help 
wondering. No doubt in any age a large body of readers is 
satisfied with the mixture as before—is the conservatism which 
Sutherland in his second chapter attributes to the eighteenth 
century as much more characteristic of it than of other ages as he 
suggests?! But certain phenomena suggest an appetite for some- 
thing new. The book contains occasional references to somre of 
these: Percy’s Reliques (1765) is one of a number of “literary 
straws’ which “were already showing how the wind was 
beginning to blow”’ (p. 140), and Macpherson’s Ossian (1760-63) 
is “an indication of changing tastes” (p. 161). The success of the 
latter work is surely a sign that a large number of readers wanted 
anything for a change. The same applies to the vogue, which 
Johnson justly found excessive, for Gray’s Pindaric Odes. The 
absence of positive enthusiasm for the more conventional types 

Literary conservatism as expressed in particular preferences is something 
relatively independent of whether the fashionable catchwords are conservative or 
progressive. However convinced M. Homais may have been that “il faut 
marcher avec son siécle,” one would not look to him for sympathy with literary 


experiment. At the end of our period, Fox’s letter to Wordsworth is an amusing 
illustration of the point. 
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of poetry is more difficult to demonstrate; but Sutherland does 
little to counter the impression that enlightened readers, especially 
in the second half of the century, themselves thought of their own 
period as rather a thin one in poetry. One does not get the idea 
that Johnson thought that anything very interesting had happened 
in English poetry since Pope, and he was more keenly on the 
alert for anything new—Goldsmith or Crabbe—than he might 
have been expected to be if he had thought that poetic excellence 
was common. The popular works in other forms do not fit in 
with the notion of an undisturbed satisfaction with restraint and 
refinement. Were the readers who devoured Gil Blas, Tom Jones, 
Roderick Random and Tristram Shandy satisfied, for their poetic 
diet, with the works of Shenstone, Akenside and Lyttelton? I 
am sure that Sutherland could have given us more. help on 
questions of this kind. 

Sutherland never forgets that he is undertaking to write a 
Preface, and the result is a book that tells us much more about 
the poetic habits than about the poetry of the age. This is in 
keeping with his purpose, but I wish it were easier to detect 
what it is that he heartily likes and admires in his period. He has 
rescued a few charming pieces from oblivion, notably the 
“Winter Piece” by Ambrose Phillips on p. 115—already in the 
Oxford Book, but I confess I had not noticed it there—but he does 
not always inspire full confidence in his judgment. There is, for 
instance, a set of quotations from Lyttelton’s Monody (pp. 72-3), 
designed to show the contrast between the “natural unaffected 
melody that corresponds to Lyttelton’s real feelings” and “‘the 
sort of orchestration that an eighteenth-century poet considered 
proper.” Both styles seem to me equally vapid and intolerable, 
and I cannot believe that anyone will be lured to read eighteenth 
century poetry by the “unforced simplicity” of 


In all the wide-stretch’d prospect’s ample bound 
No more my mournful eye 
Can aught of her espy, 

But the sad sacred earth where her dear relics lie. 


In spite of his stress on restraint and refinement, Sutherland 
feels he has to conclude with a chapter on “Truants and Rebels,” 
as if by way of variation on the “Romantic Precursors” of the 
older text-books. He has been able to reduce the rate of absentee- 
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ism considerably—Thomson, Gray and Collins are (rightly) 
reported at work “‘contentedly within the tradition” (. 159)— 
but he cannot conceal that he turns with some satisfaction to 
Christopher Smart, the last poet to be treated at any length. The 
author is himself showing a tendency to truancy if not rebellion. 
And a good thing too. 

There can be no sensible reader who will not be glad to draw 
on Sutherland’s ample store of eighteenth-century oct but 
I doubt if many will find their tastes appreciably modified by 
reading his book. The only sound way to win real sympathy 
with a period of literature is to get to grips with a major repre- 
sentative author and in eighteenth-century English poetry there 
is only Pope for the first half of the century and no one for the 
second. The student who has got some way in learning how to 
read Pope and Johnson will be able to profit by Sutherland. But 
I should still prefer to send the beginner to the relevant chapters 
in Leavis’s Revaluation, and to Eliot’s Introduction to “London” 
and “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” Sutherland helps, and of 
course would make no claim to supersede the earlier more 
extensive surveys: Courthope, Elton, even Saintsbury. His book 
is a short one and could with advantage have been longer. That 
in itself puts it decidedly in the minority among works about 
literature. 


REVIEWS 


PICASSO AND MODIGLIANI 


Picasso, Blue and Pink Periods and Modigliani Paintings. (Lindsay 
Drummond. 25s. each.) 


| ged people delight in Picasso; most are exasperated. The reason 
is as obvious as it is tiresomely reiterated. Some, however, find a 
measure of delight in some of his work, and might find more, were it 
not for his admirers and the quality of their admiration. The latter are 
affected by Picasso after a fashion still more tiresome than are the angry 
cat-calls of his detractors. For all his high spirits, his exuberance and 
vitality and buffoonery and gusto, Picasso inspires in most of his 
admirers a monumental solemnity reminiscent of the graven faces of 
the New England puritans. But besides this solemnity there is in his 
devotees all the intolerance and arrogance that one expects of a religion 
redominantly emotional; it would seem as if Picasso’s fabulous success 
fad paralysed every capacity of sane criticism. 

To approach this artist with an open mind, to endeavour both to 
recognize his great talents and also to judge his work and its impor- 
tance, free from the prejudice of right or left is a lonely and unenviable 
task. To those who fin taken vows of perpetual solemnity in the cult 
of modern art, of which Picasso is the acknowledged deity, criticism 
of the canonical works is an outrage and a proof of boorishness. His 
early paintings, however, are not fully canonical—and they are popular 
and pretty. Most people will delight in many of the pictures published 
in Picasso, Blue and Pink Periods, and reproduced in colour from plates 
produced by Les Editions du Chéne. There is nothing obscure or 
difficult in these paintings, and they should afford oak pleasure by 
their colour and charm and their other aesthetic qualities. Mr. Denys 
Sutton’s introduction invites the most sympathetic approach that can 
be made to them, and may help those who genuinely want to under- 
stand Picasso and to see more deeply into his intentions. 

What is said, is, however, often unintelligible to me. I cannot make 
out what Mr. Sutton means when he writes, for instance, that during 
the blue and pink periods of his art “Picasso forsook the representation 
of external life—of flowers, or streets—to concentrate on human 
beings. He became preoccupied to the exclusion of ali else with the 
problem of the human being in relation to the universe.” But I can see 
no universal implications in these studies of wistful acrobats, bohemian 
frequenters of Paris cafés, lesbians and laundresses. He paints them all 
with the same gentle pathos and slight artiness (and occasional win- 
someness) that another great admirer, Mr. Alfred Barr, has charac- 
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terized as “near bathos.’’ Mr. Sutton goes on to say that “it was an 
art of tension in which the terrible significance of human relationships 
took on their full implications.”” Presumably he means that in several 
of these paintings Picasso has shown that intimate human relationships 
sometimes result in parenthood, and this is as far as Picasso penetrates 
into the profundities of mankind and its relationship to the universe. 
After all, Picasso is the artist who began by painting human beings as 
pretty, wistful, empty puppets and became the most anti-humanist 
painter of modern times. Already by 1907 he had abandoned his 
early brief attempt at Sager human beings as human, and in his 
famous “Les Demoiselles d’Avignon” was painting creatures whose 
faces are masks, masks described by admirers as of a shocking strange- 
ness and a barbaric intensity. But what is the proper relationship of 
dehumanized masks to persons and a universe is an obscure question. 

But the blue and the pink and the early classical periods of Picasso’s 
art ought to have a far more popular appeal than that of any other 
modern artist. They are genuine-art of the prettiest kind, when the 
mood is sweet as in ““Mére et Enfant”’ (1905). Other canvasses have a 

laintive loveliness that is purely decorative in quality. It is the very 
a kind of popular art, in the widest sense, though fastidious sensi- 
bilities will be offended by Picasso’s artiness and sentimentality. 

In a book such as this it would surely have been convenient to 
include some of the early classical work that really belongs to this 
period. The so-called classical period is contemporary with the later 
‘blue period,” and one might add that the boy who was the model 
for “The Blue Boy” and other early paintings, and whose personal 
and innate dignity might seem to have communicated to the canvas 

ualities lacking in Picasso, is the boy drawn and painted, in the 
assical period, in a genuine masterpiece such as ““Boy leading a Horse.” 
As it is, several of the plates here published are so negative in interest 
as to be hardly worth reproducing. But a really fine book could have 
been made by including “La Toilette” and the pictures just mentioned. 

Another volume in this series is devoted to Modigliani. It has an 
introduction from Mr. Benedict Nicolson that is an excellent comment 
on the work of this limited but lovely artist. The selection of his 

aintings is much more satisfying than is that of the Picasso volume, 
and the book as a whole more successful. 

In Modigliani’s painting at its best there is a control of contour and 
a discipline of emotion that give his work a share of the classical calm 
and grandeur of the great Italian masters who inspired him. In Picasso 
one may read influences as one reads the geological history of a stone 
by studying the fossils that lie within it incorporated but unchanged; 
but whatever Modigliani drew on to feed his art he assimilated and 
made an integral part of himself. In his best work, for instance, his 
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outline has something of the hard exactitude as well as the sinuous 
elegance of Botticelli, and he shows a kindred awareness of the beauty 
and subtlety of facial contour; yet he never surrenders his own way of 
seeing or loses his identity overpowered by the greater man. He became 
interested in Negro masks and learned from them information that he 
used and applied, but he nowhere aped them. 

When he forsook his usual straightforward simplicity of composition 
or tried to portray feminine grace and an individuality of pose and 
poise that called for a more sophisticated treatment, his taste proved 
unsure. Though he was influenced by Renaissance masters the heads 
of his nudes are almost always authentically and obtrusively 1915 to 
1920. In the “Nu au Coussin blanc” the hard yet cursive outline has 
the power to suggest volume in its plenitude almost as completely 
as it is painted in Picasso’s pneumatic giants. The coy and languorous 
face, however, glancing at us under he lashes is an uncomfortable 
reminder of an early Elinor Glyn film and of Theda Bara reclining 
on her leopard skin. 

Modigliani’s colour lends itself well to reproduction. His pigments 
are rich, his relationships of tone and hue both sensitive and sophistic- 
ated, and his treatment of surfaces often results in a rich radiance that 


survives in the colour plates. 
ELIZABETH _ROTHENSTEIN. 


THE COMPLEAT HARPSICHORDIST 


Harpsichord Music. By Max Kenyon. (Cassell. 18s.) 


T last, in plain and attractive English, we are told exactly what 
A\the difference is between virginals, spinet and harpsichord. In 
the first few pages Mr. Kenyon does away with our age-long ignorance, 
enabling the mere reviewer to enlighten the reader in a very few words. 
But let the reader go to Mr. Kenyon himself. If he is sufficiently inter- 
ested to start reading the book, he will read it through to the end, and 
keep it by him for future reference. 

The scope of this book is well described on the title-page: “A survey 
of the virginals, spinet, harpsichord, and their Continental equivalents; 
the people who played upon them; the composers for them; and the 
music y 20 wrote.” The six chapters discuss respectively the Virginals 
in England, the Clavecin in France, the Cembalo in Italy, the Flugel 
in Germany, the Clavichord in Germany, the Harpsichord in England. 
Each chapter has three divisions: the Instruments in Society; the 
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Composers; the Music. The book is excellently indexed and illustrated, 
and there is not too much music type for the uninitiated nor too little 
for the musicianly. 

Mr. Kenyon is an amateur in the best, and largely lost, sense of the 
word. He knows and loves and plays the music a which he speaks ; 
and his love for this music and its interest for him awakens his curiosity 
concerning the personalities and the social background affecting this 
music in its actual production. It is not just a matter of sugaring the 
pill by bringing in “human interest,” though one may feel that a 
paragraph on the farming of taxes is perhaps excessive spoon-feeding. 
Mr. Kenyon’s interests are most definitely centred in the music, and 
his close yet easily conveyed knowledge of this should give this book 
a wide appeal, though it is particularly addressed to the Third Pro- 
gramme onl and to the home musician. The amateur pianist should 
take notice of a hint like this: “If anyone will take the trouble to play 
the first movement of the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ on a hetichined or 
even on an early pianoforte, marking the rhythm of the dotted quavers 
not as trochees but as curt iambs before the ensuing minims, and with 
the bass most clear and prominent, he will find the music raising itseif 
away from the schoolgirl’s dream of the lovers on the lake to some- 
thing more classical, more reserved and a great deal more grim and, 
to my mind, impressive. It is only the modern pianoforte with its 
muddy tone which obscures the tread of the bass. In other words, if 
this movement is played as if it were written by Handel, there will be 
a real gain in its emotional qualities.” Even if a harpsichord is not to 
be come by, even if curt iambs and the rest are outside one’s reckoning, 
the rightness of this sort of analysis will be recognized, and respect be 
paid to Mr. Kenyon’s opinion that Beethoven “followed a certain 
amount of tradition in his mode of writing for the pianoforte.” There 
are also further implications. 

This book is a finely practical introduction to a whole world of 
music now at last being rediscovered, music whose “emotional 
qualities” badly need reinstating. Mr. Kenyon does not waste time 
endeavouring to describe these; the hand which holds the pen has the 
feel of the keyboard in it; it is this “feel’’ which the author conveys 
in his writing. He is, perhaps, at his best in the chapter on the clavi- 
chord, that “subtle and delicate” instrument. If the reader does not 
grow avid for the music discussed in these pages, and more responsive 
to the valuations of European music there involved, he will deserve 
to have spent eighteen shillings for nothing. 

In one thing Mr. Kenyon is an amateur in the less agreeable sense. 
His references to the Catholic religion read like a Coultonesque 
1066 And All That. To take an early example in the book: Catholics 
(and others) who came up against the Tudor despotism were not on 


AUGUST STRINDBERG 


that account necessarily “traitors.” Such remarks are surface flaws 
however, and could easily be removed in a second edition—soon to 


be called for, we hope—of this admirable book. 


H. D. HANSHELL. 


AUGUST STRINDBERG 


The Strange Life of August Strindberg. By Elizabeth Sprigge. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s.) 
7 is a sane and sober study of a subject that has often baffled 
even honest enquiry and has lent itself too easily to exploitation. 
It has never been difficult to give a sensational account of the life, the 
art or the inner experience of August Strindberg and to display him 
part monster, part insoluble mystery. But to follow in some detail, 
as does the book before us, the different phases of his thought and the 
actions that sprang from them; to reveal consistency beneath the 
contradictions; to trace these themselves to their causes; and to do 
all this without either writing a psychological monograph or con- 
structing a private fantasy, this is a hard thing and one that demands 
a sober discipline of intellect and imagination. Elizabeth Sprigge has 
approached the mind of Strindberg with the reverence due to genius, 
but not in the anticipation of finding an inexplicable paradox; she 
does not deny the mystery in this mind, but it is at bottom such 
mystery as is to be found in all human nature. Moreover, she is not 
shocked. She does not minimize what is evil or terrifying in his life 
or in his thought, but never does she refuse to examine it or consent 
to exploit it. 

The form she has chosen is a dangerous one, but the honesty of her 
treatment and the peculiar nature of her source-material combine to 
justify it. She has, as she says in the Foreword, told his life as a story, 
and a large part of her justification lies in the fact that this is uid 
what Strindberg himself did at intervals throughout his life There 
is a tendency at the present day to write semi-fictional biography 
which is little more than a fantasy on the life of the subject; the 
result, when it is neither frank fiction nor responsible biography, 
cannot be too soundly condemned. But there is an element of quiet, 
unostentatious scholarship behind this author’s work and this wins 
our confidence. We assume substantiation behind all the more impor- 
tant statements, because we have in fact found it in those cases which 
we have been able to verify; we accept seeming conjecture as being 
in fact only one remove from quotation, because we can so often 
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supply an analogue from our own memories of Strindberg’s works; 
we believe, that is to say, that there is honest recording and very 
little invention throughout, because, knowing the vast resources in 
autobiographical material at the disposal of Strindberg’s biographers 
and recognizing the wisdom in the author’s handling of it, we observe 
also that such knowledge of his thought and mental habits as we 
already have is seldom contradicted by her report or her elucidation. 
The task of writing the life of Strindberg has its peculiar difficulties; 
they are as nearly as possible the opposite of those that confront a 
biographer of Shakespeare. Indeed, among the reasons for Strind- 
berg’s so rarely finding a serious biographer must be reckoned excess 
of material. The three-page list at the end of Elizabeth Sprigge’s book 
(pp. 233-35) indicates the phenomenal fertility of his genius. And 
i we bear in mind that there are nine volumes of direct auto- 
biography and nearly as many more of thinly disguised autobio- 
graphical material and that the plays themselves (by far the largest 
category) are often full of reminiscences, it is clear that nearly all 
he wrote bears directly on the biographer’s task. When we add, 
further, the large surviving body of letters (for he was also a prolific 
letter-writer), most of which are now accessible to the modern 
historian, it is clear that patience, enthusiasm and a strong sense of 
proportion are among the qualities indispensable to this work. This 
excessive wealth in source-material lends itself readily to studies of 
particular aspects of the work or thought—and we have had some 
excellent ones. But biographical study under these conditions demands 
constant vigilance in " and exclusion, so that only the essential 
and the representative may be left. 
By contrast, and it might seem paradoxically, the study of Strind- 
berg as an artist is less difficult. This is not the main purpose of the 
resent book and the author, in fact, very seldom crosses the line into 
iterary or dramatic criticism proper, though some of her comments 
in Chapters XIV and XV will provide readers with material help in 
elucidating the late plays. Strindberg, a man of the theatre rather 
than a dramatist, sets us some serious problems in dramatic aesthetics 
and with the author’s solution of some of these the present writer 
does not always agree. It is doubtful for instance, whether we can 
(p. 178) speak of “the dramatic art of self-revelation,” for the two 
+ exclude each other. Strindberg practised, admittedly, a great 
deal of self-revelation, but he was the less a dramatist in that he did 
so. His own estimate of himself, quoted on p. 206, as “living the 
manifold lives of all the people” he describes, is in flat contradiction 
both with the effect produced by his plays and with the fact of a 
life-long autobiographical habit of mind. Dramatic form is only 
incidental in the processes, described with penetration in Chapter XIII 
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(pp. 178-81), which, set beside those of the major dramatists from 
Aeschylus to Ibsen, show Strindberg’s nature to have been at bottom 
undramatic. He did not lose his own identity in those of his characters, 
he confounded the identities of his characters in himself: Nor does 
Mr. O’Casey’s comment, quoted (p. 229) at the end of the Postscript, 
in any way help to establish Strindberg’s claim to transcend Ibsen 
in heroism of thought. The contrast between the two will always 
be made difficult by the very fact that Ibsen was subject, in his art, 
to the personal reticence that drama imposes on the genuine dramatist. 

But Elizabeth Sprigge is concerned primarily with Strindberg’s 
life, in its outer manifestations and its inner conflicts, and she gives 
us a picture of a mind in which idealism was so strong as to bring, 
almost inevitably, frustration and disaster. Like Swift, whom he 
resembles at least in this, the story of his life is the working of the 
resultant hatred and indignation, and, after the crisis, the process of 
a gradually increasing integration, Ubi saeva indignatio cor ulterius 


lacerare nequit. 
Una ELLis-FERMOR. 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 


Exigences Chrétiennes en Politique. By Charles Journet. (Egloff. 
Price not stated.) 


Wi; have here no abstract treatise on a Christian’s duties in the State. 
It is a collection of occasional papers, twenty-eight in all, which 
Abbé Journet wrote between 1935 and 1945, and which he has happily 
republished in this fat volume. They deal with the problems which 
totalitarianism and the war created in the consciences of nations and 
of individuals—collaboration, obedience to iniquitous orders, anti- 
semitism, reprisals, etc—and with the principles governing the 
relations between Church and State which underlie them all. Some- 
times these principles are dealt with ex professo, more often they form 
the illuminating Sidewand against which particular problems are 
analysed and solved. 

There is throughout a freshness and clarity of vision which reminds 
us of the Swiss mountains of its author. If, characteristically, he thinks 
it necessary to justify the neutrality of his own country, he does so 
best of all perhaps by the impartiality with which he applies his 
Christian principles to the world around and by the independence 
of his judgments. France and Spain and Poland—he reminds them 
that none of them holds any monopoly of the Faith, nor must they 
yield to the temptation of any sort of ““messianism” which, more 
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understandably, is characteristic of Jewry, as also of Russia, Holy and 
unholy alike. But such criticisms must not mislead us: the author’s 
finest pages are in praise of these very peoples, and particular incidents 
—of collaboration, of pusillanimity and heroism under threats of 
violence, of subservience and courage in priests and bishops of what- 
ever land—each one of these is treated on its own merits, with flashes 
of indignation or delight, or with sad pity, for charity prevails. He 
tells us that the Church does not take up arms, nor pA guns; on 
bénit ce qui est constructif, non ce qui est destructif; that the justice of the 
Allies’ cause does not make of it a “crusade”; that violent rebellion 
can at times be justified; that the fighting we ager of Arc and even that 
of the battle of Lepanto were instances merely of the just war and not, 
for all their spiritual concomitants, wars of the Church, apostolates 
of the sword. These are some of the positions which the author reso- 
lutely adopts, and they introduce us to his views on the Church, the 
individual, and the State: views which are now finding ever more 
frequent expression among Catholic theologians and scholars on both 
sides of the Atlantic. . 

With regard to the State the Church has neither to remain passive 
nor to dominate; she is called on not to instigate but to illumine 
political life. Christians cannot but want to see Christianity really 
influencing every side of public life, but they are at times inhibited b 
fears of the spiritual invading the purely temporal sphere, of the Church 
dominating over the State and becoming corrupted in the process. 
Must they sacrifice the idea of “a Christian political order’’ and be 
satisfied merely with “there being Christians in politics”? Abbé 
Journet will not hear of it. But can he then avoid advocating a return 
to the mediaeval ideal (never in fact realized) of a Church lording it 
over the princes and every department of State life? Such a politique 
sacrale, as he calls it, he firmly sets aside. There is a Christian view of 
the temporal order which does not involve its absorption by the 
spiritual. The Christian temporal order remains natural, temporal, 
human, dans sa substance. Elle est chrétienne dans son mode d’étre. It 
does not become an instrument of the spiritual order, it has a finality 
of its own; the Christian layman in his social and political life acts 
en chrétien and not en tant que chrétien. He takes into consideration the 
fact that within the community whose good he is working for, are 
living céte a céte, juifs, mohamétans, protestants, catholiques, croyants, 
athées: his problems are of the temporal order, to which he must 
apply his mind with what, in another connection, the author calls “la 
sainte obstination et la sainte invention de I’dme chrétienne.” What he 
receives from the Church is light, not blue-prints nor sealed orders: 
“L’Eglise peut éclairer les civilisations sans les désessencier, comme le 
soleil éclaire les nuages.”—“Ce n’est pas la mission [du souverain 
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pontife] d’étre courageux ni intelligent @ [a place de ses enfants. La 
papauté n’est pas une dictature.” 

The light of Christianity makes the natural law, which is the basis 
of a nation’s true life, easier to discern, easier to apply. As never before, 
the Church’s searchlight has been exposing to the Catholic conscience 
the Christian’s duty in the temporal sphere—not to subjugate it to some 
mythical ecclesiastical politics, but to build up such an order of society 
wherein men may live their lives in freedom, in a human way, and so 
with God’s grace save their souls. No doubt, a St. Paul, a St. Francis, 
can live their lives of poverty and love, undaunted within the poorest 
or most tyrannical of States; but, for the vast majority of us, 
the daily effort of confronting alone a world of misery or of utter 
perversion would prove too much: we need the support of society 
to help us to live honourably and unselfishly—and only thus can we 
hope, on occasion, to be ready to act with heroism. 

Mavrice B&veENor. 


THE FORTY-NINERS 


The Story of the Prayer Book. By Verney Johnstone and Ernest Evans. 
(Mowbray. 3s. 6d.) 


HE fortune-seekers who swarmed across the plains of North 
‘poe on the discovery of gold in California a hundred years 
ago were called the “forty-niners.” This word may be used to describe 
a school of thought in the Church of England which, if not the one 
most numerous, is the most typically Anglican. It is the party which 
regards the communion office of 1549 as the summit of liturgical 
perfection and the rest of King Edward’s first Prayer Book as coming 
near to it. 

The first Prayer Book was a work of great literary beauty and the 
simplification of the old services which it contained sometimes dis- 
played skill, but it satisfied neither the conservative masses nor the 
advance guard of militant reformers. The former loved the old rites 
and saw in the new, nothing but “a Christmas game.” To the latter 
the Prayer Book reeked of Popery. The extreme Reformers won the 
day and in 1552 produced a ae Protestant book which has 
served as a modet for those of 1559, 1604 and 1662. When the last 


revision took place Cosin strove to obtain a communion office nearer 
to that of 1549 but failed to impress his brethren and lamented “my 
lords and Bishops at Elie House ordered all in the old method.” In 
1949 the Church of England still has her “forty-niners” and the two of 
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her devout sons who have written this book may be numbered among 
them. The late Canon Verney Johnstone, author of the first eight 
chapters, tells us that there are hundreds of Anglican clergymen who 
will not rest till the communion office of 1549 is restored at least as a 
permissible alternative to that of 1662. Canon Ernest Evans who has 
written the rest prefers the rite of 1549 but thinks that there is little 
chance of winning acceptance for it. 

Though their style is popular, in each of the eleven chapters the 
authors oe something to tell us which throws light on the history of 
English religion during the past four centuries. For the busy man who is 
merely interested in keeping in touch with what are called “current 
affairs’ the chapter on ie “Struggle for Revision,” recounting the 
fiasco of 1927-8, will be the most useful one. When forty years ago 
Royal Letters of Business were issued authorizing the Convocations 
to discuss the Prayer Book rubrics nothing so comprehensive as the 
revised book which actually emerged was Aaa rton | but the nullifi- 
cation by Parliament of twenty years’ work does not seem to be looked 
on by Canon Evans as altogether a matter for tears; for it leaves open 
the door for a future revision on more scholarly lines. 

A chapter on the ‘Prayer Books of the Anglican Communion’ tells 
the less known story of Revision in the sister churches of Scotland and 
Ireland and the daughter churches overseas. The experiment which 
pleases Canon Evans best is The Scottish Book of Common Prayer issued 
in 1929. An American revision appeared in 1928 in which, so he tells 
us, the description “Protestant” appears in an Anglican formulary for 
the first time. Is this correct? Has not the “Church of Ireland” since 
its disestablishment described itself as “Catholic and Apostolic, 
Protestant and Reformed”? Canon Evans believes that empty churches 
are not to be ascribed simply to dissatisfaction with the Prayer Rook. 
He thinks that systematic canvassing of the short-comings and alleged 
incompetence of the clergy as a body by highly placed ecclesiastics has 
much to do with this state of affairs. There may be something in this 
view. But as in 1549 so to-day the Prayer Book fails to appeal to the 
majority of Englishmen because it is too “Roman” for one substantial 
section of the population and too far from Rome to satisfy another. 


Humpurty J. T. JOHNSON. 
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The Crisis of the Human Person. Some Personalist Interpretations. By 
J. B. Coates. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Existence and the Existent. By Jacques Maritain. (Pantheon Books, 
Inc., New York. $3.) 


N his introduction, Mr. Coates, who is founder and secretary of the 
} one Personalist Group, gives a valuable account of the personalist 
movement which, as a definite movement, was begun and inspired 
by Emmanuel Mounier, editor of Esprit. The relations of personalism 
to Marxism and to existentialism are also analysed. The author then 
proceeds to describe and discuss the personalist philosophies of Berdyaev 
and Martin Buber, who are evidently his favourite thinkers, and of 
Lewis Mumford; after which he considers, in the light of his personalist 
convictions, “neo-Marxists’” (not Stalinists) like Karl Mannheim 
and Professor Laski. Essays follow on “defeatists,” like Gerald Heard 
and Aldous Huxley, on the “‘anarchist” Herbert Read, on “the case of 
Mr. C. S. Lewis,” and on “a personalist view of sex and marriage”. 
The objective accounts of the philosophies of various writers are very 
useful; and there are short bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 

“A person,” says the author, “is a free, creative, self-regulating 
being, capable of self-transcendence through love and aspiration 
towards ideal ends.” Though his criticism of Marxism is temperate, 
discriminating and restrained, he is fully conscious of the Marxist 
threat to the human person, and he obviously regards Mounier’s 
analysis of the contemporary political scene as ill-grounded. At the 
same time, he shares Mounier’s dislike of any despairing flight from 
politics; and a thinker like Gerald Heard, with his emphasis on oriental 
mysticism, comes in for some hard knocks. Mr. Coates does not 
regard personalism as a purely private means of salvation: he believes 
that it has a real contribution to make in the contemporary world. 

The last chapter of the book is on “theism and humanism.” But 
though the author is a convinced theist, he is certainly not an orthodox 
Christian, if he would call himself a Christian at all. Mr. C. S. Lewis, 
whose intelligence is described as “‘jesuitical,”’ is attacked as “a champion 
of orthodoxy” and a supporter of religious authority, though we are 
assured that he is “frequently on the side of the angels.” ““Personalism,” 
we are told, “isin large part a consequence of the failure of the 
Churches.” Well, where does its inspiration come from? In any case, 
the notion that the Christian bodies have failed needs a more thorough 
analysis than that provided by Mr. Coates before it can be profitably 
discussed. As to religious authority, this cannot be treated in the 
abstract: the question is whether there is or is not a divinely-consti- 
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tuted authority. However, it would be unfair to give the impression 
that an attack on the Christian bodies and a rejection of Christian 
orthodoxy constitute the main themes of the book. By and large, 
Mr. Coates is certainly “on the side of the angels.” 
~ M. Maritain’s book is “an essay on the existentialism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.”’ Does this mean that Maritain is attempting to find modern 
existentialism in St. Thomas? Happily it does not. Maritain’s opinion 
is that Thomism is “the only authentic existentialism”; and he obvi- 
ously does not think much of modern existentialism’s claim to its 
self-assumed name. A true existentialism must be metaphysical; but 
the modern existentialist philosophies are too phenomenological in 
character to be metaphysics of existence. Moreover, they import into 
philosophy themes which do not belong there. For example, “as a 
philosophical category, anguish is worthless.” “Frenzy is allowable 
to the prophet. It is forbidden to the philosopher.” “The existentialism 
of Kierkegaard, of Kafka, of Chestov, of Fondane, was an essentially 
religious irruption and claim, an agony of faith, the cry of subjectivity 
towards its God’; but the pat, a dl existentialists have turned a 
genuine subjective experience into sophisticated metaphysics which 
are yet no genuine metaphysics. The philosopher must adopt the 
point of view of “objectivity” if he is to be a true philosopher; “‘sub- 
jectivity” has its place, but its place is not in philosophy. The author 
does indeed see some good points in existentialism. “However ill it 
may conceive liberty, it does have an authentic feeling for it. . . . It 
has a feeling also for the creative importance of the moral act.’’ But in 
general he oo little use for it; it is not Thomism, and that is sufficient 
condemnation for M. Maritain. His attitude proceeds from profound 
conviction; he is no dilettante in philosophy; but other attitudes are 
ssible, and I doubt if Maritain has said the last word on existentiatism. 
~— Actually the book is primarily concerned, not with modern exis- 
tentialism, but with “authentic existentialism,’ which asserts the 
primacy of existence without abolishing the intelligiblé“hature or 
essence. The style is sometimes rather overwhelming; but Maritain, 
if anyone, is eminently qualified to expose the Thomist philosophy of 
“being,” “the existent’’ and “the free existent.” He is certainly 
forthright. “A philosopher is not a philosopher if he is not a meta- 
physician.”” What makes the metaphysician ? It is the intuition of being. 
Does everyone have this intuition ? Apparently not. “It is not enough to 
teach philosophy, even Thomist olenaie in order to possess this 
intuition. Let us call it a matter of luck, a boon, perhaps a kind of 
docility to the light.” These are commendably frank words. If one 
is to judge by the empirical evidence—and how else can one judge? 
—M. Maritain seems to be right. The logical positivists at least appear 


to lack this intuition. 
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At the close of the book the author pleads for the autonomy of 
philosophy, though he asserts, of course, the “infravalence’’ of philo- 
sophy in comparison with theology. What is the point of this pleading ? 
As far as I can make out, the author is having a hit against those modern 
theologians who, in order to retain their hold over men’s minds, try 
to utilize in theology or for theological ends properly sweetened 
themes taken from contemporary philosophy “rather than leave to 
a philosophy genuinely equipped with St. Thomas’s principles the 
leisure to develop in its autonomous field, leave to it, also, the task 
of rescuing from the modern systems the truths from which the latter 
draw their momentary strength.” In other words, let the theologians 
steer clear of the Siren voices of the existentialists and company, and 
let autonomous Thomism smite the enemy hip and thigh on the 
philosophic battlefield. Maritain’s point of view is certainly under- 
standable; but, after all, man’s end is a supernatural end, and if the 
theologians can make the saving truth more acceptable to men’s minds 
by using themes taken from modern eT in a manner compatible 


with the integrity of revelation, so much the better. 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON. 


CERTAINTY WITHOUT SYLLOGISM? 


Certainty, Philosophical and Theological. By Dom Illtyd Trethowan. 
(Dacre Press. 15s.) 

N the preliminary part of this book, on philosophical certainty, 
Lr. Trethowan’s thoughts revolve round the maxim that know- 
ledge is not of ideas or of abstractions but of reality. He is very severe 
on those Thomistic writers who reproduce formulae which had their 
origin in an age of innocence, when the theory of knowledge was 
not yet so hotly debated a territory, but which in modern times might 
suggest a doctrine of representative ideas such as was assumed by 
Descartes and by Locke. M. Gilson’s investigations ought, indeed, to 
have made us all aware how directly this assumption was derived 
from the weaker side of medieval theory of knowledge. Nevertheless, 
this is not a matter on which to waste too much indignation. When 
the medieval thinkers speak of representations and similitudes in the 
cognitive process, they are susceptible of benignant interpretation, 
and the sole but sufficient remedy for the unguarded repetitions of 
their modern successors is that Thomists should become more vitally 
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aware of the unconverted and of contemporary possibilities of 
misinterpretation. 

Fr. Trethowan holds that human differs from animal mind not only 
by possessing a faculty of abstraction, but already on the perceptual 
level. This is a point which the present reviewer has more than once 
tried to make; he would say that, whereas animals have sensations and 
images, human beings are aware of their sensations by a distinctive 
act which belongs to intellect. We have not two disparate kinds of 
knowledge whose connection raises a problem, for pure sensation is 
not really a kind of knowledge at all, although it enables animal 
behaviour to be adapted to the external world. Even those who are 
not in agreement may be glad that Fr. Trethowan has called attention 
to this important question again. 

When, however, Fr. Trethowan comes to our natural knowledge 
of God, we must confess ourselves baffled, and not for the first time. 
He alludes to our friendly controversy on the subject in the Downside 
Review of October 1946, and our positions have not altered. Fr. 
Trethowan holds that “our knowledge of God is in a real sense 
indirect,” being “based on creatures” (p. 48), yet that it is inappro- 
priately expressed as a syllogistic inference. It is an “immediate 
inference” in which “we bring out from a total datum what is at 
first only implicit and make it explicit’ (p. 43). We can only repeat 
that, if the existence of God were part of the datum when we 
apprehend the existence of creatures, the knowledge of God would 
not be inferential at all; if it is inferential, it can be appropriately 
expressed in syllogistic form. Fr. Trethowan says that this movement 
of thought is unique, but even an unique process of thought must be 
either an analysis of the given or an inference from the given; it cannot 
be both. 

We might hazard the suggestion that Fr. Trethowan’s aversion 
from introducing reasoning into the knowledge of God may be due 
to his associating with all reasoning the characteristics of merely prob- 
able reasoning. In probable inference we have reasons for yielding a 
greater or less degree of assent to a proposition; we do not know the 
truth of that proposition on its own account. Everything looks as if Fr. 
Trethowansupposed that, by making the demonstration of God a matter 
of syllogistic inference, he would reduce us to having compelling reasons 
for believing that God exists rather than knowing God. But, in 
demonstrative inference, we do really know the conclusion, although in 
virtue of the premisses. In this respect demonstrative inference is like 
intuition, although in the respect that the conclusion is logically 
dependent upon the premisses it resembles probable inference. Perhaps, 
if Fr. Trethowan took a more adequate view of the privileges of 
demonstrative inference, he would not be so averse from introducing 
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a syllogistic process into our knowledge of God. This, however, is 
— an hypothesis about his state of mind, which he is at full liberty 
to deny. 

The — and longer part of the book deals with the certainty of 
faith. It will not be surprising after the foregoing to discover that Fr. 
Trethowan finds the special assurance of faith in a supernatural 
intuition of God. The act of faith, no doubt, is far from being the 
Beatific Vision, but, if mystical experience shows that there are 
intuitions of God which are less than the Beatific Vision, why should 
we not admit that the fully developed act of faith is the first dim 
beginning of a mystical experience of God? At any rate, in Fr. 
Trethowan’s opinion, this provides a more satisfactory account of 
faith than theologians have hitherto reached. 

We should admit at once that none of the many theological analyses 
of the act of faith is altogether convincing. We should admit also that 
a number of recent theologians have made suggestions which are 
usually rather vague but which tend in the direction favoured by Fr. 
Trethowan. Nor is there that dogmatic objection to finding a super- 
natural intuition of God in the act of faith which there would be to 
asserting a natural intuition of God. The opinion is a theological 
novelty, but, as Fr. Trethowan pertinently remarks, theology would 
make little progress if it never produced a novelty. 

What we miss, however, is an attempt at a formal theological proof 
of the truth of Fr. Trethowan’s view. It is presented in a negative way, 
as an alternative to the opinions which Fr. Trethowan considers to be 
inadequate. The Dominicans are told that, although they lay the right 
foundations, they do not build high enough; the Jesuits are arraigned 
as being almost a species of Christian rationalists who, while formally 
admitting the supernatural character of faith, take no genuine account 
of this in their theological analysis. We are left to formulate for our- 
selves the way in which Fr. Trethowan might offer a direct proof of 
his contention. 

The problem is to reconcile the characteristics of the assent of faith 
as supernatural, rational and free. We may at once agree with Fr. 
Trethowan in putting out of court any theory which invokes the 
supernatural to supply the deficiencies of reason; faith does not consist 
in believing what we do not know to be true. But, if we genuinely 
know that the object of faith is true, how is our assent supernatural 
and free? Fr. Trethowan’s theory makes it easy to see how it might 
be supernatural, but it is desperately difficult to see how freedom of 
choice enters into it. We may refrain from pursuing an inference, but 
how we can refrain from accepting an intuition is highly obscure. 
We continue to wish that Fr. Trethowan had not only offered a 
positive proof for his opinion but had dealt with the objections in detail. 
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Our most definite misgiving is based, not on an abstract argument, 
but on a consideration of the facts of the life of religion which should 
make an appeal to Fr. Trethowan’s mind. It is certainly true that faith 
is the first foundation of mystical experience and, in the end, of the 
Beatific Vision itself. But the opinion that faith is a positive, although 
dim, initiation into mystical experience seems to contradict an apparent 
law of the spiritual life. There seems to be an obligatory stage of pure 
faith in which the created mind, quite rationally but without the 
assistance of anything like an intuition, has to make its obedience to 
uncreated mind. Both in the difficulties of converts and in temptations 
against faith there appears the rape | of a fundamental act of 
intellectual obedience to God, made in obscurity and, maybe, in fear. 
Faith leads to vision, but faith of itself is contrasted with vision, for 
faith is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that 
appear not. At any rate we may venture the opinion that a satisfactory 
analysis of the act of faith will have as its keynote the necessity of a 
supernatural, rational and free act -of obedience of the human mind to 
the Creator. 

We have been encouraged not to gloss over our differences with 
Fr. Trethowan by his example in pointing out so clearly the diffi- 
culties which he finds in more conventional varieties of Thomism. 
He has written a book which is evidently intended to be provocative 
in the best sense of the word. We hope that it will give rise to 


constructive debate. 
D. J. B. HAWEIns. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EDITOR, 27 April, 1949 
THE MONTH, 
114, MOUNT STREET, 
Sir, 


I think that Mr. Fernand Laloux has slightly misunderstood 
my point. I agree wholeheartedly with him hee “strings of con- 
secutives in a modal setting may give us the flavour but not the reality” 
of an austere liturgical style. And that is one of the reasons why, as he 
says, the “one safe course seems to be not to write religious music.” 
Only I would write “liturgical” for “religious,” and suggest, as I did 
in my original article, that modern religious music is more at home in 
the concert hall than the church. 

I fear that my article was, as Mr. Laloux writes, depressing reading 
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for the would-be composer of Catholic church music. But I still believe 
that there is plenty of scope for non-liturgical religious music. Lennox 
Berkeley’s Stabat Mater and his settings of poems by St. Teresa are 
excellent examples of religious music by a Catholic composer. But 
I should not, on the strength of them expect Mr. Berkeley to be able 
to write a mass suitable for liturgical performance. I hope very much 
that he may write one and that I shall hear it in the concert hall. 
Yours, etc., 
MartTIN Cooper. 


Tue Epiror, 2 May, 1949 
THe MonrtuH. 


Sir, 

Father Gwynn (THE Montu, May 1949) invites me to swallow 
his flea. But I fear he knows nothing about the anatomy and psychology 
of fleas, which is the more reprehensible seeing how vastly greater the 
flea population of Dublin is than Galway’s meagre colony. The most 
elementary fact about pulex irritans is that this Tittle creature of God 
never under any circumstances walks but always, from the cradle to 
the grave, hops. The best authorities reckon that it can hop two 
hundred times its own length, which on a conservative estimate would 
be about twenty lines of an ancient Irish manuscript. Let the reader 
judge, then, between me and Father Gwynn, whether iri the whole 
vast range of entomology there is any creature less well adapted to the 
purposes of book-marking. If it was a flea that performed this service 
for St. Colman of Kilmamacduagh, then it is no wonder that that 
assiduous student left behind him no serious contribution to learning. 
There would have been too many gaps in his equipment. I stand by 
my culex, which at any rate has the virtue of being able to walk on 
its six legs, and thus to progress in orderly fashion from line to line, 
a thing that no flea since the first one on Adam’s dog has ever been 
able to do. 

Yours, etc., 
James Broprick. 

LonpDon, 
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